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Theatre: Trials and Errors 


Drama goes a courtin’ 
By Carolyn Clay 


There are eight million stories 
in the naked city, and Citizen 
Nixon’s isn’t the only one being 
acted out in a courtroom. From 
Orestes and the Furies to pot- 
boiled Perry Masons, the genre 
of ‘“‘courtroom drama’”’ has 
persevered. What more natural 
outgrowth, considering the price 
of theater tickets and the dis- 
tinct possibility that too much 
“Owen Marshall” will give the 
viewer cavities, than the free 
show down at Pemberton Square 
or across the river at Middlesex 
County’s costly courthouse? 

Not unlike a Sack Cinema 
suburban complex, the county 
court offers a number of shows to 
choose from — and the roster 
changes every day. Getting 
tickets? That’s simple. Just park 
on Center Plaza near the 
“theater” and refuse to jam a 
quarter in the robber-meter. 
From there it’s a short hop to the 
Suffolk County Courthouse lob- 
by to look at the cursory program 
and pick your court — traffic, 
probate, criminal, domestic 
relations; superior, small claims? 

The biggest adjustments for 
those accustomed to and fond of 
the tight, contrived conven- 
tionality of the staged courtroom 
piece will be to the utter 
plotlessnes of the real-life reper- 
tory and to the boggling mis- 
casting of roles that education, 
as opposed to straight audition, 
allows. The plot problem centers 
on one basic discrepancy — it is 
seldom that the viewer will see 
the beginning, middle and end of 
anything in one sitting. Just as 
the case gets interesting, just as 
the moment arrives when Paul 
Drake should come catapulting 
from the rear with crucial 
evidence, comes the con- 
tinuance. “This case continued 
until September 15,” the judge 
intones. The characters clear out 
without so much as a bow or cur- 
tain speech, and a whole new 
story — totally unrelated, 
perhaps — will begin to unfold. 

As for the casting policy, it’s 
appalling. Most of the criminal 
court judges, if they were to 
wander into Central Casting 
with resume in hand, would be 
sent out to double as gangsters 
and pile driver operators. Judge 
Garrity of the Boston Housing 
Court, young, fresh and Howdy 
Doodyish, would likely be signed 
for three episodes of “Father 
Knows Best” or “The Partridge 
Family.’’ And the lawyers 
schlepped in to handle divorces, 
small claims and chicken 
molesters are no chisel-faced, 
Anglo-Saxom dreamboats with 


talk-show host teeth and Robert 
Youngish scalps. They are, in 
reality, a motley contingent — 
left-overs from the “Goodbye 
Columbus” wedding, motorcycle 
movie hopefuls, and ‘Paper 
Chase” extras. (Were there a 
program, the costume credit 
would go to Robert Hall.) The 
St. Clair-type heavies must be 
filed away until Superior Court 
lights up again. 

But regardless of their seeming 
suitability, the consummate ac- 
tors in the sleazy drama of 
“Municipal Court’ are not the 


wily lawyers but their clients. It 
is very easy to be sucked in, let 
me tell you, by their routines. 
A forlorn, shabbily attired pic- 
ture of pathos addresses the 
bench. ‘“‘No speak English” is all 
the defense he can muster, ques- 
tion after question. The viewer's 
heart is in his mouth; it’s all so 
sad. Where is the gringo 
Clarence Darrow to save this 
poor Latin American from the 
jaws of justice? Before the agony 
becomes too great, however, the 
defendant is continued like 
everyone else (equal justice for 
all),:arid another takes his place. 
This one, slight and bearded, 
walks on crutches with one leg 
tied up behind. How will the un- 
fortumate eripple»fare on a road 


gang, one wonders. The empathy 
is overwhelming. 

Moments later, wiping away 
tears of pity invoked by this 
courtroom catharsis and waiting 
for the elevator out, the stricken 
viewer overhears the woebegone 
Latin conversing nearby in 
fluent, flawless English and 
catches a glimpse of the Tiny 
Tim of the drama jigging jaunti- 
ly towards the stair, crutches 
tucked under one arm. Sucker! 
The disillusionment is not unlike 
what might be experienced run- 
ning into one of the Brothers 


Karamazov at the frozen food 
bin of your local groceria. 
Sitting in on Municipal Court, 
the play-goer should be warned, 
is more like watching an open 
rehearsal than a finished produc- 
tion. Seldom are more than two 
or three minutes of the drama 
realized without a break for the 
players to confer or for the judge 
to referee some dispute, sotto 
voce. The workings of the court 
are not unlike those of the pop- 
ular Cambridge Proposition (fill- 
in-the-blank variations on 
various themes), and a seasoned 
fan can figure out what’s going 
on from the snatches of dialogue 
which are made public. The 
newcomer, however, is bound to 
run into interpretation problems 


Found Art: 
A Special Section 


and acute frustration. “The ac- 
cused was driving the wrong way 
down a one-way street,”’ accuses 
an officer who looks more like a 
junior high school guidance 
counselor than any of ‘‘the 
Rookies.” “‘He couldn’t possibly 
have been doing so,” the defense 
attorney replies with a smug 
“I’ve Got an Air-tight Case” 
grin, ‘because he couldn’t have 
done so without hitting anyone.” 
Defendant looks petulant and 
very sober, turning his ‘Do I look 
like a drunk driver?”’ pout on the 
sport-shirted judge whose 
rumpled robe is open in front 
and dangled off the shoulder to 
combat the summer heat. Just 
as things are getting interesting 
and the viewer is eagerly 
awaiting the court’s response to 
that truly Bozo argument, the 
principals go into a huddle, the 
case is continued and too bad for 
you. 

While Municipal Court drama 
is uneven, hard to follow and 
often depressing, it has the ad- 
vantage of being the only one 
with any semblance of a 
program. A sheet called the 
“trial list’? is posted each day 
outside of the fourth-floor cubi- 
cle in which the “criminals” of 
Suffolk County are confronted. 
And while the bill of theatrical 
fare is available for all to see, no 
attempt is made to organize 
things for the discerning con- 
noisseur. The cases to be heard 
are not listed in order of 
appearance, nor are they divided 
into clumps of “rape,” “A&B 
with a deadly weapon,” “com- 
mon night walker” or “unnatural 
acts.” There is, in essence, no 
way to separate the chaff from 
the really juicy stuff, unless you 
hang around outside and wait for 
the assaulted chicken to be led 
‘into the courtroom. Even that is 
no assurance that the show will 
be worth watching. But it’s free. 

Divorce Court, with its implied 
promise of lots of sex and 
violence, would seem a par- 
ticularly commercial property. 
Alas, like anything else, it is a hit 
or miss situation. Contested 
d;vorces are, so I've been told by 
several actors who’ve taken part, 
highly theatrical. The ac- 
cusations and insults flow like 
water, and the show at intermis- 
sion is reputed to be a real 
topper, with the parties glaring 
at one another while their 
lawyers smirk in corners arguing 
over whose client is the biggest 
fruitcake. 

The delicacy of the whole 
operation, however, is bound to 
be disappointing to the voyeur 
on an ordinary day. Uncontested 
divorces take on the character of 
a sloppily acted mime show and 
are handled in hush-hush voices 
before the judge. The only real 
spectator sport. lies .in, playing 


“Match the Estranged Couple” 
from among the furtive actors 
warming the benches. 

Oddly enough, the place to go 
for real circus is the Boston Hous- 
ing Court on the tenth floor of 
the new courthouse at Govern- 
ment Center. The proceedings 
are less diffuse (if no less 
criminal) than the administering 
of justice to chicken thieves and 
raincoat flashers downstairs, and 
this is the only courtroom into 
which I wandered and saw a 
drama acted out to which there 
was a beginning, middle and 
murky end. 

The Housing court is, in addi- 
dition to its highly theatrical 
nature, a very friendly place to 
be. A pink-shirted: gentleman 
(whom I took to be the house 
manager), upon ascertaining 
that I was a visitor and not an 
actor, smiled courteously in my 
direction and told me to “enjoy 
myself’ as “there is a pretty 
good show coming up.”’ Usually, 
I resent being told ahead of time 
that a show is good (it muddies 
my critical perspective), but the 
guy was right. The Boston Hous- 
ing Court is worthy of every 
vapid cliche of critical praise 
from “hilariously poignant” to 
“intensely human.” In the first 
place the drama is superbly cast. 
Judge Garrity may look young 
and a bit too wholesome for his 
role, but his warm, yet 
authoritative manner of handl- 
ing the maniacs who “dress the 
house’ in his courtroom is 
masterful. He lends to the 
vaudeville proceedings a quiet 
dignity that is necessary, if one’s 
opinion of The Law is to remain 
above ground level. The 
gentleman (no program, no 
name) who administers the oath 
to would-be witnesses is terrific. 
He looks like Sidney Poitier; he 
talks like Sidney Poitier; for all I 
know, he might be Sidney 
Poitier. 

Though specific circumstances 
and the remainder of the 
dramatis personae change from 
day to day, the rudiments of the 
drama appear to be consistent. 
Back rent due, no hot water — it 
doesn’t really matter. The heart 
of the Housing Court drama, as 
with Chekhov, lies not in the 
crispness of events, but in 
shattering exposure of the souls 
of the characters ar.d the surreal 
aura that surrounds the con- 
tinuing spectacle. 

The playlet enacted one recent 
Friday afternoon centered on a 
little old lady from Peterborough 
Street, the lone occupant of a 52- 
unit apartment building which 
the “Acme Management Com- 
pany” is itching to renovate. The 
little old lady, brilliantly 
costumed right down to the Star 
Market bag that she clutched 
with .gnarled. white knuckles, 
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Yes, culture mavens, art is where you find 
it, and these days you can find it almost 
anywhere from divorce courts to dancing 
schools, from your local TV station to your 
local caterer. What follows are critical 
guides to this found art, this schlock for 
art’s sake. We trust you will use this infor- 
mation wisely. Questions? You may begin. 












spun a tale of terror revolving 
around a nightmare attack by 
her ‘‘mentally unstable’’ 
landlord who allegedly broke 
into her humble abode, tore her 
lingerie rack from the bathroom 
wall and threatened to throw her 
from the second-story window. 
The landlord, a seemingly 
passive type, denied all this. His 
story suffered in the interest 
department, but the furtiveness 


of his character was intriguing. 
Though the case was never fully 
resolved, its dramatic value was 
undeniable. And in the old-time 
tradition of ‘““The Verdict Is 
Yours,” I figured it out myself. 
Obviously, it was the landlord’s 
business partner, in court for no 
other apparent reason, who had 
committed the alleged atrocities 
on the little lady — in disguise! 
Or so it would have transpired, 











were this a Perry Mason rerun. 

Real life, it once again turns 
out, ain’t nearly so neat as Art. 
But the process of ferreting out a 
good show at the courthouse 
isn’t, when you think about it, 
much more a “trial and error” 
process than it is-at the Shubert 
or the Colonial. And at least you 
don’t pay for the bloopers. 

Just bring your own popcorn 
— and a good mystery. 





Music: Things Go Better 
With Toshi Sekiguchi 


Variations on a theme by Haydn 


By Peter Birge 

Back in the early ’60s, when 
subliminal advertising was in its 
heyday at the drive-in movie, 
some commercial field 
researchers decided to try a con- 
trolled experiment. By spiking 
the feature film with an image of 
ice-cold soda pop, flickering on 
and off the screen at stroboscopic 
speed, the researchers hoped to 
learn just how many patrons and 
their not-so-sublimated mates 
would be impelled to the conces- 
sion stands with a sudden uncon- 
trollable thirst. Poised with pen- 
cils, pads and watches, the 
advertisers prepared to monitor 
the onslaught — but it never 
happened. Instead of a mass ex- 
odus for refreshment, the more 
virtuous and keen-eyed portion 
of the audience began to whistle 
in their cars. Subliminal, 
perhaps, but definitely an audi- 
ble whistle. The tune was 
familiar enough: “Things go 
better with Coca-Cola, things go 
better with Coke.” Confounded 
by this unanticipated response, 
the Madison *Avenue 
Motivationists fled, determined 
to hush up the appalling news: 
their client’s new-found jingle 
had outclassed his product. 

We’ve gone beyond the hyp- 
notic hard sell now, but the 
jingle is, fortunately, still with us 
and rapidly becoming a new 
musical form like the symphony, 
the sonata and the stroll. 
Anywhere from three to 60 
seconds long, fast or slow, 
classical or pop, the jingle has 
become the advertiser’s newest 
weapon. Give them a little 3/4 
beat and a tune, they say, and 
it’ll waltz them into the com- 
modity of your. choice. Only a 
few progressive thinkers in the 
ad world have caught on — the 
jingle is a new art form struggl- 
ing to free itself from commercial 
shackles. 

The lines are already fuzzy. 
Diana Ross and the Supremes, 
concertizing at Brandeis a few 
years ago, brought down the 


house with their choreographed, 
highly stylized hit “It’s the Pepsi 
Generation, Comin’ at Ya.” Pop 
songwriter Paul Williams com- 
posed a commercial for a Califor- 
nia bank which The Carpenters 
made into the classic, “We've 
Only Just Begun,” before it 
became a jingle again for a 
Boston bank commercial. Arthur 
Fiedler, at one Evening at Pops, 
featured the New Seekers rhap- 
sodizing their re-written version 
of “I’d Like To Buy The World A 
Coke.” All royalties, of course, 
were payable to the bottler. 
Some jingles, like the Coca- 
Cola melody, have become so 
prestigious that they’ve become 
a performer’s showcase. Besides 
fame, what do Jerry Lee Lewis, 
The Dells, The Impressions, 
Lenny Welch, Quincy Jones, 
Conway Twitty, Sonny James, 
Aretha Franklin (and her two 
younger sisters, Erma and 
Carolyn) have in common 
beyond having all sung, jazzed, 
crooned, and soulfully wailed 
that Coke “‘is the real thing?” 
Two conflicting attitudes 
prevail about jingles. Some 
think jingles are just-plain 
schlock. Another, rather elite 
cluster of critics and composers 
thinks the jingle belongs in our 
musical lexicon, if only as a 
curious phenomenon. While 
researching this article, I con- 
ferred with Ben Gerson, a rock 
critic and former Phoenix music 
editor. “The paper should fly 
you down to New York for this 
assignment,” he told me: “This 
is a very, very deep subject. You 
should really consult the adver- 
tising agencies in Manhattan to 
find out who began creating 
progressive jingles. Have you 
heard the new Lady Clairol 
‘P.S.S.T.’ tune? Really 
sophisticated harmonic line.” 
“Josef Haydn would have 
made a fortune writing jingles,” 


School of Contemporary Music | 


musicologist William Cox told 
me, after having accepted an in- 
vitation to join me for an evening 


of A.M. radio monitoring. 
“Generally, I’d have to say that 
most of the jingles I heard rely on 
influences not much earlier than 
C.P.E. Bach, Johann’s son, and 
not much later than early 
Mozart.’’ Upon hearing this 
analysis, Gerson countered with 
this slant: “I'd say that most 
jingles are Bob Dylan, diluted by 
Simon and Garfunkel and made 
happy with a dash of Harper’s 
Bizarre (‘Feelin’ Groovy’). 
That’s the only explanation for 


“‘Notice,’’ Cox said, “how the 
gentleman customer comes up to 
the counter and asks, not in song 
but in a normal speaking voice, if 
it would be OK to order a burger 
without pickles and without let- 


tuce. Then the waitress begins, 


singing into her short-order 
microphone. That’s a classic ex- 
ample of a very early operatic 
form found in Germany around 
1750, called the singspiel — part- 
ly talking and partly singing in a 
cantabile style.” 

Cox had discovered why the 
McDonald’s line “You deserve a 
break today” always hits me 
with such righteous force. 
“Listen carefully,” he advised, 
“and you'll see that the first 
measure corresponds exactly to 
Jiminy Cricket’s ‘When You 
Wish Upon 4a Star.’ It takes you 
back to childhood. Remember, 
Jiminy Cricket was your con- 
science in Disneyland.” 

Aside from being chock full of 
classical and pop trivia, though, 
why jingles? Advertisers find 
they are the best way to provide 
continuity for a sales campaign. 
“It’s an opportunity to repeat a 
message without getting ob- 
noxiously repetitive,” a local ad- 
man explained. So big-budget 
companies like Pepsi and Coke 
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that joyful-at-all-costs feeling.” 
Musicologist Cox, in rebuttal, 
pointed to another direction. He 
thought the Pepsi Generation 
tune to be “egregiously funky,” 
sort of a combination of the Len- 
non Sisters and black gospel 
which can be called “Honky 
Motown.” 

Turning to TV, Cox and I sur- 
veyed the jingle in black-and- 
white. The Burger King com- 
mercial appeared: 

Hold the pickle, hold the let- 
tuce 

Special orders don’t upset us 

All we ask is that you let us 

Serve it your way 

At Burger King, have it your 
way 

(repeat, fade) 


encourage artists to sing their 
jingles in their own, inimitable 
fashion. One day you hear the 
New Seekers crowing for 2, 
and the next, it’s Ray Charles 
moaning from the keyboard 
about how he’d like to get his 
hands on an ice-cold bottle. 
‘““Things Go Better With 
Coke’ was a very successful 
campaign,”’ Dr. Winston White 
of McCann-Erikson, Coca-Cola’s 
agency, told me. “It had a wide 
range of meanings. It didn’t just 
mean that things go better, but 
that things go better for you, 
better for life, for food; that, like 
the real things of this world, 
Coke delivers what you expect it 
to. In an age of plastic and sham 
goods, it’s one of the things you 





can depend on. It resonated, if 
you know what I mean.” 

Yes, but it’s the jingle not the 
juice that resonates. It’s likely 
that whoever grew up in the Pep- 
si Generation and was weaned on 
The Real Thing tends to accept 
the tunes as free 60-second con- 
certs rather than spiels about 
ten-cent soda pop. Swinging 
jingles probably got their start in 
the early 60s when some in- 
genious radio advertiser tried us- 
ing music that sounded like the 
non-commercial rock the local 
D.J. was spinning out. The 
listener would have trouble tun- 
ing out a commercial if he didn’t 
see the difference, the ad man 
reasoned, so he’d be more recep- 
tive. But it works both ways: the 
listener might not associate rock 
with copping a cola. 

“Jingles are more an art thana 
selling form,” Jay Rose, of Jay 
Rose Sound in Brookline, told 
me. An acoustical scientist, a 
designer of sound, Mr. Rose told 
me that evidence indicates that 
a jingle does nothing beyond 
making music. The person won’t 
connect the tune with the 
product. It’s just a tune which, 
at best, can get as firmly im- 
planted in your head as a tick in 
a hound dog’s hide, although 
advertising copywriters would 
like to think jingles are musical 
cyphers to unlock that part of 
the unconscious Dr. Freud miss- 
ed — the part that incessantly 
craves, day and night, nothing 
but burgers and cokes. 

If jingles are “art,” the jinglist 
is an artiste. Toshi Sekiguchi, a 
long-haired musician from 
Tokyo, dreams of writing 
symphonies, but for now is con- 
tent to moonlight as a jingle 
composer while teaching at The 
Berklee School. Last week, I 
attended one of Toshi’s recor- 
ding sessions at the Professional 
Sound, Film and Video studios 
on Arlington Street where I was 
introduced to the latest in fancy 

jinglery: the 16-Track 
Hamilton’s Furniture Store 
song. 

“A treatment and a melody 
that gives an image to 
Hamilton’s is what we’re after,” 
Vincent Parla, the president of 
Professional Sound, told me, 
while he and Toshi studied the 
sheet music while the musicians, 
all Berklee School students, un- 
packed their guitar, bass and 
electric piano. ‘We'll record it 
two or three different ways — 
corny, hip, etc. Then we’ll let the 
client decide which he likes 
best.” 

The lyrics for the Hamilton 
commercial came out thusly: 

Getting married, having a 
child - 

Or just feelin’ new 

Or feel like havin’ something 

Please turn to page 4 








PAGE FOUR 
Continued from page 3 
different in your home. 

At Hamilton’s we furnish 
ideas not just homes. 

At Hamilton’s we furnish 
ideas not just homes. 

At Hamilton’s we furnish 
ideas not just homes. 

“Cathy, you’re singing too 
dramatically,” Toshi calls the 
Berklee coed contralto over the 
intercom. Standing in a small, 
soundproof booth, wearing 
earphones, she signals back to 
Toshi. “OK, I'll try to dull it out 
a little,’ she says. Toshi and 
Parla operate the 16-track 
machine which fills an entire 
studio booth. Parla rewinds the 
tape, while Toshi conducts 
Cathy and the trio through 
another “take.’’ President Parla 
doesn’t like the second version as 
much as the first. 

“‘Can’t we picture this a more 
romantic thing, give it a more 
lush treatment,” he urges 
Cathy. ‘“We’re not painting an 
image of beautiful furniture 
here, we're painting rickety 
stuff. Sounds like I’m walking 
into a honky-tonk.”’ 

“T’ll try,”’ Cathy calls. 

“Not so stiff this time. Let’s 
get a nice feminine feel,’’ Parla 
replies. 

“T’ll try,” Cathy says. 

After doing another four or five 
takes, the studio musicians 
depart. Cathy remains. ‘“‘Now for 
the magic,’’ Toshi exclaims. 
“You’re gonna see the magic of 
16-track.”” Parla rewinds the 
tape to the beginning, while 
Toshi opens a channel on the in- 
tercom so that Cathy can accom- 
pany herself, recording her voice 
again on a separate track. 

Toshi leads her through the 
jingle on three more tracks, 
before Parla rewinds the tape, 
turns up the volume on all four 
tracks and plays it back for 
listening. The result is very eerie 
as four Cathys are heard singing 
simultaneously. “It’s a way of 
getting an echo effect without 


resorting to an artificial echo,” 
Toshi explains. “But we’re not 
finished. Now we do the har- 
mony parts.” 

After overdubbing two har- 
monies, Cathy does two more 
tracks, singing ‘‘ah-ah-ah.”’ 
Parla doesn’t like it. “I don’t like 
either,’’ Cathy calls back. “I feel 
too much like an opera star doing 
“ah-ah-ah.” “OK, choose your 
own syllable,” Parla suggests. 
She chooses ‘‘ooh-ooh,” and it 
works fine. 

The final product, with eight 
voices, puts the “we” in the 
Hamilton jingle. With all the 
overdubbing, the soundtrack 
sounds like a one-track version of 
Hamilton’s employees yodeling 
an upbeat greeting from the ex- 
cellent acoustical environment 
of a new and virtually unstocked 
furniture showroom. 

“‘Remember, I’ve still got eight 
more tracks to play with,”’ Toshi 
reminded me. ‘Maybe I’ll add a 
male singer later or work in some 
arpeggios. Who knows? This is a 
good enough demonstration 
jingle for Hamilton’s to decide if 
this is what they’re looking for.” 

Wasn’t there something awful- 


‘ly confining about being limited 


to 60 seconds, even if one had 16 
tracks? ‘‘Not really,” Toshi 
replied. “‘When I started out in 
this business a few years ago, I 
did three-second radio station 
I.D.’s, you know, like just the 
call letters. They were lots of fun 
— we did them on eight track 
then. Once, I remember, we had 
one guy play a trumpet into a 
wastebasket to mute his horn, 
another playing a kazoo and 
somebody else on congas. We 
even had Coke bottles filled with 
water to get a certain pitch. You 
can make a complete musical 
statement in three seconds. Take 
the opening of Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony — they’re using it in 
a Vanquish commercial now. 
You can play that in under three 
seconds, and it still sets a 
mood.” 
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“Toshi’s a really talented 
writer,”’ Parla said during a 
break. “But you never know 
what the clients are going to buy. 
My closets are filled with the 
really groovy stuff that nobody 
bought. We have to remember, 


whether we like it or not, that 


we're communicating with the 
mass market.” 


Mass market or no, if Haydn 
sells hotdogs then Sekiguchi may 
well be able to sell bedroom 
suites. If only more young artists 
like Toshi would postpone those 
symphonies and get down to ex- 


ploring the subtleties of a three- 
second riff, our radio and TV 
would be a lot more exciting. 
Jingle artists, more than rock 
stars, are setting the mood these 
days. And almost any advertiser 
will tell you he’s heard some 
jingles that are better than rock. 
Upcoming musicians should be 
schooled in product image and, 
perhaps, be required to write 
tunes about their favorite food 
and beverage. 

Nobody knows where “art’’ is 
going. A few years ago, the 
rednecks railed against Andy 
Warhol for perverting that sym- 


bol of America, the Campbell’s 
soup can, into a decadent sym- 
bol of Americana. But the last 
time I was home in Hoosierland, 
the very heart of the country, I 
saw an Appalachian sewing cir- 
cle embroidering a crazy quilt on 
which appeared woolen replicas 
of those red-and-white cans. So, 
what is Pop today is folk-culture 
tomorrow. In a few years’ time, 
we may be hearing the older 
jingles played on guitars in back- 
street cafes, and the newer 
jinglists will be turning out 
catchy, half-hour tunes in 
symphony form. 





Dance: Make-Believe Ballrooms 


Kathryn and Arthur are alive and well and living in the material world 


By Amanda Smith 

While thumbing through the 
cha-cha section the other day at 
Discount Records, I came across 
an album with a dated cover, 
graced by none other than 
Arthur and Kathryn Murray. 
Much as I tried to suppress 
them, images of Arthur and 
Kathryn danced in my mind. I 
recalled that indomitable pair on 
50s TV telling America how to 
do it (ballroom dance, that is) — 
Kathryn with her wide smile, 
always looking directly at the 
camera whenever possible and 
instructing us oh-so-earnestly, 
and Arthur, stiff and uncomfor- 
table, looking as if he were an 
unindicted co-conspirator. 

That was my video introduc- 
tion to ballroom dance, and like 
many others of my generation, I 
was forced out into that cold, 
cruel world of the dance floor 
when I was but ten. All dolled up 
in my satin dress, my patent 
leather shoes and my white 
gloves, I was miserable, especial- 
ly since I was a good six inches 
taller than the tallest boy. 

Despite that terrible begin- 
ning, the idea that ballroom 


dance was worth looking at 
lingered on. Perhaps, it was 
because of all those wonderful 
Astaire-Rogers movies that 
never dropped completely from 
sight. Perhaps, it was the oc- 
casional glimpse we caught of 
older people at weddings doing 
the real thing and making it look 
lovely. In any case, my genera- 
tion has a vision somehow that 
it’s not all as uncomfortable and 
horrible as it seemed to me, sit- 
ting alone against the wall in 
Miss Alice’s ballroom class in 
the fifth grade. 

So I decided to do a mini-tour 
of the ballrooms in Boston to 
find out what was happening in 
that world these days. I flipped 
open the Yellow Pages and pick- 
ed the three ballroom studios 
with the largest ads, deciding 
that’s just how most people who 
get the urge figure out where to 


go. 

It’s only fair to admit that I 
went with some prejudices 
against this kind of establish- 
ment firmly in mind. You see, 
ten years ago, a close friend of 
mine, whom I will call Miss 
Gloria (they all used 


pseudonyms in those days) 
taught in a Fred Astaire studio 
in Philadelphia. (I should say, by 
the way, that the Astaire and 
Arthur Murray schools are 
franchised; Fred, Arthur and 
Kathryn have as much to do 
with those studios now as Ronald 
McDonald has to do with 
McDonald’s.) I remember going 
to visit Gloria once at her studio. 
The decor was red and gold, in 
the style of the worst Hollywood 
tinsel. The lights were, as they 
say, low. The women were made 
up heavily, hair teased, as if they 
were about to take a screen test; 
their voices slurred out a pseudo- 
Marilyn Monroe. They didn’t 
call it image in those days, but 
that’s what it was. 

Gloria told me that the majori- 
ty of the people came to the 
studios then to socialize. They 
were lonely people, awkward 
socially, usually single and 
middle-aged. The teachers, in 
fact, had daily sessions in the 
psychology of handling such peo- 
ple. They catered to the 
friendless and they knew it. The 
philosophy was that if they could 
produce a glamorous atmosphere 
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and make a student feel as 
though he was comfortable and 
confident in that atmosphere as 
well as give him that social grace 
of dancing, then he’d be comfor- 
table and confident in the out- 
side world, too. Accordingly, 
there were rules for the instruc- 
tors, which included such dic- 
tums as ‘Never be negative.” If, 
for instance, you were a woman 
teaching a class of men and you 
instructed them to start forward 
on their left foot, and one started 
on his right, you’d say sweetly, 
“Oh, I meant the other left foot, 
Mr. Jones!” 

Then, too, there were the par- 
ties, held at least once a week, 
for which the studio was 
professionally decorated, an 
orchestra hired, light refresh- 
ment served. All so the students 
could practice under the supervi- 
sion of the teachers, a sort of 
ballroom halfway house. 

But, according to Gloria, it ac- 
tually worked for lots of those 
people. It did give them the con- 
fidence they otherwise lacked, 
although it often took years. And 
so students signed up for hun- 
dreds, sometimes thousands of 
hours of instruction. ““Thousands 
of hours!” I’d screech to Gloria, 
and she’d say, rightly, 
“Sometimes it takes 100 hours to 
teach somebody to walk 
properly.” 

Each student’s course was 
tailored to fit him personally, 
and he was guaranteed to 
achieve a certain level of 
proficiency within the categories 
of difficulty designated. 

It was those hundreds and 
thousands of hours of courses 
that finally broke the business 
open in the early and mid-’60s. 
The FTC stepped in in 1964 to 
clean up a business whichqd peo- 
ple signed up for $15,000-$20,000 
worth of lessons, which was often 
referred to as ‘‘the double 


lifetime course.’ I still can’t 
figure out if that meant you had 
a contract to dance in heaven or 





if you were supposed to have 
been given a longer life to com- 
plete the course. In any case, it 
was the Watergate of the 
ballroom business, and things 
presumably have been reformed 
since. 
. 

My first call was to the Astaire 
studio on Newbury Street to see 
if things were still the same at 





Last Tango on Boylston Street 


the discotheques and the subse- 
quent desire to’ physically get 
back together. Also, as I would 
discover, although it largely goes 
unnoticed, there is in ballroom 
dance a beauty which seems 
accessible to the layman of just 
about any age. One need not be a 
frustrated Zelda Fitzgerald who 
in her late ’20s decided to 
become a ballerina, something 
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old Fred’s. They aren’t. The 
decor surprisingly had some of 
the purity of the ballet studio — 
a modestly sized room, a sanded 
wood floor, not slippery, not 
sticky, lined on two sides by full- 
length mirrors. 

Peter Wayne, the manager of 
the Astaire studio, told me that 
not only has the image changed, 
but also the clientele. Two years 
ago, the students were primarily 
in their 40s; now, they’re mostly 
between 25 and 35. I wanted to 
know why, and he gave me 
answers I would later hear at the 
other studios: the whole 
nostalgia craze, the weariness of 
the do-it-yourself dance style of 


beyond her grasp at that age. 
But becoming a good ballroom 
dancer at that age is indeed a 
possibility. 

Wayne produced some 
statistics which prove that such 
dancing is not merely effortless 
gliding around on polished 
floors, as Astaire had made it 
seem. He told me that a man of 
178 pounds will use 315 calories 
per hour doing the fox trot, or if 
he’s more energetic, he can use 
up 492 calories rhumba-ing away 
his excess. 

Wayne’s philosophy in dealing 
with students wasn’t quite what 
I’d expected. He says that rather 
than trying to keep them for a 
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long period of time, he takes the 
average student for a few 
months, teaching him a few 
basic dances, and then sends 
him along, encouraging him to 
go out and send back his friends 
— a sort of ballroom evangelism 
which I think I actually spotted 
in several of the students. 

When I first asked about the 
cost of courses, I was astounded, 
but I got blase about it by the 
time I made it to the third 
ballroom. At Astaire’s you can 
have five private hours (an in- 
structor working with you alone 
for the hour), five hours of group 
instruction and five semi-private 
hours, plus parties, for $150. 
Now for those of us who are more 
accustomed to taking ballet 
classes at about three dollars an 
hour, the Astaire price comes out 
to about ten dollars an hour and 
seems awfully high. But that in- 
cludes private instruction, and 
ballroom studios are, to my 
knowledge, never non-profit, as 
are some other types of dance 
studios. As I learned, the 
managers of the ballrooms speak 
in terms of a “ballroom in- 
dustry.” 

Our talk was interrupted by an 
exuberant new instructor at 


= Astaire’s by the name of Joe 


Hanan, who poked his head in to 
ask if I wanted to waltz. I found 
Joe to be a superb dancer, 
although quite new at it all. 
Seems that a couple of months 
ago, Joe saw an old flick in which 
Chaplin did a tango. From that 
moment on, Joe knew what he 
wanted to do. His enthusiasm 
apparently impressed Wayne 
‘who gave him a chance. One 
word of warning, though, to 
those who dream of being so good 
so fast: besides natural ability, 
Joe had also done mime and so 
was aware of how to use his body. 

I eventually waltzed over to 
the Murray studio on Boylston 
Street and met Trudy Hastings, 
the only woman manager of a 
large studio in Boston. The 





Murray studio is undergoing a 
change of ownership, of com- 
mand and of decor. As Ms. 
Hastings admitted, it needed all 
three. The large Murray studio, 
as I saw it late one evening, look- 
ed worn and unappealing, but 
it’s all due for a complete refur- 
bishing by the end of September. 

I asked what Arthur and 
Kathryn are doing now, and Ms. 
Hastings showed me a recent 
clipping which says they’re still 
out there dancing, although he’s 
78 and she’s 67. The accom- 
panying photo reassured me that 
my memories were correct: 
Arthur still looks stiff, as though 
he’d been strong-armed into it 
all. 

Ms. Hastings handed me a 
promotional brochure given to 
Murray students, and I quickly 
located a section by ‘The 
Founders” in which Arthur has a 
brief article entitled “I had an 
inferiority complex’’ while 
Kathryn’s is called “I was an 
ugly duckling.” Now, obviously, 
this implies that the Murray 
studios still consciously deal 
with the problem of people who 
lack confidence. 

Ms. Hastings told me that 
Murray had started the business 
himself 61 years ago, making it 
into the first ballroom chain. It 
was when he began to lessen his 
control that the opportunists 
moved in, and unsavory business 
practices took hold. 

Ms. Hastings was reluctant to 
quote specific prices, since they 
may change soon. I got the im- 
pression that they were going to 
go in the direction of the cost of 
living, which, I suppose, comes 
as no surprise. Ms. Hastings told 
me that the Murray studios had 
always been the highest priced of 
the chains, and she thought it 
would probably stay that way, 
although I could see she worried 
about that, knowing that the 
higher prices would discourage 
the young and college-aged 
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PAGE Six = 
Continued from page 5 
students whom she would very 
much like to attract to the 
studio. 

I asked where students might 
find courses other than the 
studios’, and she suggested the 
YM-YWCA as well as the un- 
iversities. (I note that even the 
Cambridge Center for Adult 
Education has started a 
ballroom course.) What about 
actual ballrooms in the Boston 
area? She mentioned 
Wonderland and Mosley’s. And 
what dance was requested most 
often by students? ‘The waltz, 
because that’s the one they know 
the name of,” she said. 

The next afternoon, I made 
the last stop on my ballroom tour 
— Don Mason’s Boston 
Ballroom, just down the way 
from the Murray studio on 
Boylston. I met business 
manager and instructor Jim 
Allen, who got into the business 
when he took a summer job while 
working on his Ph. D. in religion 
and literature at Tufts. Of 
course, he never found his way 


back to the degree. “A move- 
ment away from dogmatism,” he 
called it. 

Jim introduced me to Joe 
Green, whose title is dance con- 
sultant, and I asked Joe how he’d 
found his way into ballroom 
dance. It seems that the Murray 
school offered a free teachers’ 
course 12 years ago. Although he 
was thinking of becoming a 
mechanic, Joe took the oppor- 
tunity and was hooked. 

I asked what I'd get if I came 
to the school and said I wanted 
to learn the basics. Joe and Jim 
told me about their “general 
variety program” which includes 
25 hours of private instruction, 
25 classes and 25 parties, spread 
over six months for about $525. 
They told me that more men 
than women come to their 
studio, and the most difficult 
problem is getting them to hold 
their body in a single unit so that 
they step forward assertively and 
lead with authority. All of that 
echoes what I was told at the 
other studios, where I found that 
the most common problem for 
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the women in this liberated age 
is learning how to follow. 

People come to dance studios 
for different reasons, they said, 
and told me about the not un- 
usual situation in which a dazed 
bridegroom-to-be staggers in on 
a Thursday, begging for. help, 
saying he’s just found out he’s 
got to waltz at his wedding on 
Saturday. 

They took me out into the 
ballroom, which they’re 
remodeling themselves. The 
sunlight pouring in from the 
large windows on Boylston 
Street illuminated virtually the 
entire room. Advanced student 
Gladys Baker came in, and Joe, 
who got a bit itchy just sitting 
still and talking, whisked her 
away, asking what I wanted to 
see. “The tango,” I said, and 
away they went, moving in huge, 
smooth arcs, making all of the 
floor space their domain, backs 
slightly and proudly arched, 
pausing here and there for a 
count, she leaning back, he lean- 
ing just slightly over her. It was 
beautiful, you know. 





Photography: The Other Member 
of the Wedding 


Bachrachians myths, accordion realities 


By Clif Garboden 

The reception was heading 
into the final stage. We’d stood 
around during the open bar, sat 
awhile for the chicken and 
cucumber dinner and were now 
being entertained by a short, 
tuxedoed man who doubled on 
accordion and violin and was 
backed by three other pieces. 
The band had already run 
through ‘Canadian Sunset” and 
“Stardust” and the man at the 
mike was announcing “an up- 
beat number for the young folks, 
‘Rock Around the Clock,” which 
sounds fabulous on the accor- 


dion. It occurred to me then that 
the young folks in honor of whose 
marriage we were gathered had 
been eight years old when said 
upbeat number swept the coun- 
try (and hadn’t even been born 
when Stardust was popular). 
The maestro was swinging into 
the ‘“Too Fat Polka’”’ when I com- 
mented to the strangers at my 
table, “You know, this guy is 
playing music for the benefit of 
the parents. Weddings are the 
only place where people our age 
are suffered to sit still for this 
stuff. If the time lag here is a 
recurring pattern, when our kids 


get married there’s going to be 
four 50-year-old freaks in sequin- 
ed t-shirts up there doing ‘Proud 
Mary.’” 

Conclusion: Parents have a lot 
to do with the way their kids get 
married, and the weddings have 
a lot to do with what the parents 
liked when they were 23 years 
old. 

Which brings us, after a 
fashion, to issues of reality and 
illusion, wedding photographers 
and the question, ““Am I a man 
dreaming that I went to my own 
wedding, or am I a ceramic Tom 
Dewey atop a six-tiered cake 


dreaming I am a man?” In many 
cases, the wedding album 
provides insufficient evidence to 
convince us either way. Granted, 
a wedding is an otherworldly ex- 
perience non-correlative with life 
before or after marriage. It is, at 
best, one bizarre and totally 
atypical day that interrupts our 
lives. But people don’t trust 
themselves to enjoy such things 
properly, so they take comfort in 
the fact that in the pictures, at 
least, it will look like everyone 
was having a good time. Thus, a 
wedding photographer has two 
functions: to record the event 
and to impose a little Hollywood 
on the occasion so that the 
parents will be satisfied that 
they pulled off the Cinderella 
hoo-ha they’d been planning 
since their daughter was two. 

This may seem like an 
awkward position for the poor 
guys behind the view cameras, 
but some of them accommodate 
themselves with a vengeance. I 
have this caricature in mind of a 
balding wedding hack obtrusive- 
ly lurking in the chicken liver 
directing the guests with cheer- 
ful quips like, “Hey, Sis, let’s 
have a smile!” He is a weekend 
DeMille orchestrating cake- 
cutting rituals or a sloppy jour- 
nalist recreating something that 
just happened “once more for 
the camera.” The point, it would 
seem, is to produce a set of 
photographs of the wedding as it 
wasn’t. The basic assumption is 
this: if people will accept a pre- 
fabricated lie (one basic wedding 
album with only the faces 
changed), why bother dealing 
with anything that actually 
happened? 

The masters of the ‘‘day of the 
wedding’’ picture game are 
Bachrach Studios, a century-old 
concern that began featuring 
hand-held wedding candids dur- 
ing World War II when gas 
rationing limited their 
photographers’ ability to tote 
around portable studio set-ups 


for formal shooting on location. 
Since my wife once had her teeth 
straightened by Bachrach 
Studios in New York, I decided 
to take all my bitching about 
falsification and media 
manipulation to the man at the 
top, Bradford Bachrach, third 
inheritor of the family business 


and a working studio 
photographer on Newbury 
Street. 


I met with Bachrach, Herb 
Talerman, the company’s direc- 
tor of candid photography, and 
Frank Stroh, a young Bachrach 
wedding photographer, at their 
executive offices and laboratory 
in a renovated Stanley Steamer 
factory off Watertown Square. 
The plant jarred a bit with the 
elegant. studio on Newbury 
Street. “Bachrach” was inscrib- 
ed in gold gothic letters above an 
unpainted wooden loading dock, 
and inside was a 16 x 20 
Bachrach portrait of Nixon 
pasted over a poster of Porky Pig 
saying, “That’s all, folks.” Of 
course, Watertown’s a long way 
from Newbury St. 

I sense that Bradford 
Bachrach anticipated my bias, 
since he began answering my 
charges before I’d made the in- 
dictment. 

According to Bachrach and 
Talerman, the character of wed- 
ding candids has degenerated 
over the past 20 years. Time was, 
asserted Herb Talerman, “when 
we used to shoot candids that 
were candid. We covered wed- 
dings as reporters, trying to 
catch natural moments that 
would make good pictures.” 

Bachrach claims to have built 
the company’s reputation in the 
wedding field on the basis of 
honest grab shots and unob- 
trusive photographers. Taler- 
man, who’s been in the business 
long.enough to remember cover- 
ing Bobby Kennedy’s wedding, 
says he prefers to stay complete- 
ly in the background, but con- 
stantly finds himself running the 
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show because it’s expected of 
him. 

So they don’t like to do it, but 
they do it. Why? Bradford 
Bachrach offered the explana- 
tion that their honesty had been 
shot down by the competition, 
implying that lesser 
photographers, incapable of 
milking the existing situation for 
picture possibilities, would pose 
their candids because they lack- 
ed the imagination to do 


makes a lot of sense. A collection 
of honest-to-God candid candids 
provides a subtle, almost ex- 
istential, documentary of an 
event. A series of hokey gimmick 
shots carefully set up by an un- 
abashed wedding photographer, 
on the other hand, reatis like a 
picture book giving order and 
meaning to the day’s events. 


Never mind that nothing shot. 


really happened. The wedding 
parents are more than anxious to 














Choreographing the “Candid” 





anything else. Custeers saw 
other people’s work and started 
asking Bachrach to follow suit. 
Considering the dream world in 
which most parents stage their 
children’s weddings, this excuse 


extend the wedding ritual 
through all the bouquet tossing 
and toasting that a “candid” 
photographer can invent, if only 
to justify all the money they’ve 
put out. 
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“We find that the more secure 


people are in terms of their social 


position, the less they care about 
having ‘a traditional wedding or 


staging photographs. It’s the 
ones who are less confident who 
rely on a structured event,” says 
Bradford Bachrach. 

Mr. Bachrach is not unaware 
of the bad reputation cultivated 
by pushy wedding 
photographers, nor is he blind to 
his studio’s stodgy image. A few 
years ago when a lot of people 
were deciding not to get married 
or were hiring their friends to do 
the pictures or going for the 
$99.50 specials offered by 
Bachrach’s competitors, the 
studio ran a series of radio com- 
mercials on a local bubble-gum 
station. The ads involved 
somebody’s idea of pop music, 
with a chorus intoning 
“Bachraaaach. . .” or possibly 
“Bachrock,”” and embarrassing 
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assurances that “Bachraaaach” 
was interested in letting people 
“do their own thing.” The pitch 
worked to a limited extent, but 
the campaign has been dropped 
and when I suggested that it had 
struck me as being out of 
character, Bradford Bachrach 
agreed. 

Apparently, the wedding fac- 
tories are back in production 
again, and Bachrach is getting 
its share of the action without 
groveling for business on the AM 
radio or co-opting anybody’s 
“thing.” Today, one third of the 
studio’s business is in wedding 
candids. Bachrach has position- 
ed himself in a lucrative com- 
promise between art and com- 
merce that results in such 
paradoxical statements as ‘we 
don’t like to do a lot of touch-up 
work” and “we have an enor- 
mous art department and touch- 
up facility.” 


Maybe Bradford Bachrach 
and his friends are just experts at 
telling reporters what they want 
to hear, but they characterize 
themselves as a bevy of compe- 
tent, low-key candid 
photographers and portrait ar- 
tists forced into giving the 
customers what they want even 
if it involves the stylized tricks 
that offend them. 

Bachrach turns out work of 
impeccable quality. The very 
flawlessness of the work is a dis- 
traction in itself insofar as a por- 
trait that is too real becomes un- 
believable. If the people in the 
pictures are too often reduced to 
blemishless dream figures, it’s as 
much the fault of the subjects 
who want to be seen that way as 
it is the studio’s for illustrating 
their fantasies. After all, the 
photographers have to please the 
same people who hired the accor- 
dion player. 





Film: 16 Terrific Turkeys 


Our best of the worst 


Resolved: That a movie which 
by any and all reasonable stan- 
dards is downright awful need 
not be dull. That some of one’s 
favorite pictures can be the 
aesthetic equivalent of a Big 
Mac with fries. That flat-out 
trash can truly worm its way into 
your heart. 

The following is a compen- 
dium of some of our critics’ 

g clandestine favorites — films 

* bansed they have enjoyed time and 
again, grudgingly agreed to 
name, but would never ordinari- 
ly dream of advocating. 


Janet Maslin: 

Lady Caroline Lamb. Gothic 
novels are a gold mine, and I’ve 
never understood why Gothic 
movies don’t fare similarly (or, 
for that matter, why more of the 
best-sellers in the genre don’t get 
adapted for film). They can be 


pretty to look at, devoid of sex 
but full of intrigue, eminently 
stylish — seemingly your basic 
Sting formula for watered-down 
success. This one is memorable 
because it demonstrates 
everything, but everything, that 
can go wrong with Gothic. For 
your first mistake, you can cast 
Sarah Miles; for your second, let 
her husband Robert Bolt do the 
screenplay (‘““Mama! He has 
proposed’’) and direct. The 
finishing touch: I just love 
Richard Chamberlain when he 
tries to get serious. He has 
played F. Scott Fitzgerald, the 
Duke of Windsor and 
Tchaikovsky (in Ken Russell’s 
otherwise staggering The Music 
Lovers), but never has he seemed 
more absurd than here, preten- 
ding to be Lord Byron. 

The Long Hot Summer. Paul 
Newman, Joanne Woodward — 


my favorite bad movie for televi- 
sion. Some have claimed this is 
supposed to be an adaptation of 
Faulkner, but no matter. 
Wherever the characters came 
from, they’re just perfect, every 
one. You’ve got Big Daddy (Or- 
son Welles), you’ve got his mis- 
tress, Minnie (Angela 
Lansbury), you’ve got his snivel- 
ing son (Tony Franciosa) and 
trampy daughter-in-law (Lee 
Remick) and stubbornly 
schoolmarmish daughter 
(Joanne Woodward). You’ve got 
more bogus Southern accents 
than you could shake a julep at. 
And, finally, you’ve got Ben 
Quick (Newman), the outsider 
who wandered in from a 
Tennessee Williams story to set 
off fireworks as an itinerant stud. 
Paul is white trash, see, but he 
likes Joanne.anyway. He eyes 

Please turn to page 8 
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(with Aerosmith) 
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her all through the picture, but 
she persists in her attachment 
for her respectable suitor, whose 
name is something like Alan. 
Alan proves to be a washout and 
Paul continues to eye Joanne. 
Then, guess what happens? Big 
Daddy’s greatest ambition in life 
— to become Big Granddaddy — 
finally looks like it’ll be fulfilled. 
Perfection. 


Mike Baron: 

The Incredible Two-Headed 
Transplant. Actor Bruce Dern 
insists that this is the worst film 
he ever made, and that’s good 
enough for me. Bruce plays a 
modern Frankenstein who grafts 
the head of a psychopathic 
rapist/ murderer onto the body of 
his seven-foot retard assistant. 
The two-headed transplant 
wanders off into the countryside 
with the psychopath in com- 
mand. The most rewarding scene 
occurs when the transplant 
stumbles upon a Hell’s Angels 
picnic. The Angels, non-plussed, 
attack with chains and knives, 
but the transplant gives them 
what for. 

Shenandoah. Some say The 


| Sun Shines Bright is the 


schmaltziest movie ever made. 
Others will maintain that 
Spencer’s Mountain deserves the 
honor. Nay! Shenandoah, starr- 
ing Jimmy Stewart as a 
patriarchal Virginia farmer 
caught up in the Civil War, pulls 
out all the stops. Everything 
happens to this family, begin- 
ning with the local militia trying 
to draft all the kids. At the end, 
youngest son, believed dead or 
captured in a Union prison 
camp, makes his triumphant en- 
try into church on Sunday mor- 
ning while the family is singing 
and mourning his loss. The door 
opens, little Willie tumbles in on 
crutches, sunlight beams from 
behind, and the tears start roll- 
ing. 

The Raven. “Lurid thriller 
about a plastic surgeon who 
adores the works of Poe.” This 
classic trash, starring Lugosi and 
Karloff, has little enough to do 
with Poe, but age cannot dim its 
finer moments: Karloff stagger- 
ing around Lugosi’s mansion, his 
face hideously scarred, while 
Lugosi baits him from hidden 
trap doors; Karloff locking 
Lugosi in the special crush room 
with the pneumatic walls; 
Karloff and Lugosi struggling 
savagely beneath Lugosi’s hand- 
built pit and pendulum machine 


Hell Canyon Outlaws. Dale 
Robertson is all right as the 
retired marshall who refuses to 
get involved, but Brian Keith 
steals the program as one ornery 
cuss. Seeing Keith strut his stuff 


‘in a minor Western like this 


makes me wonder how he got 
shackled to the Disney machine. 
The Comedians. This ex- 
travagant and inept adaptation 
of the Graham Greene novel 
features the Burtons looking 
flowzy and acting dull. Life on 
the island paradise Haiti is 
nothing if not tedious, and the 
film accurately reflects tedium 
at all levels of existence. I can’t 
explain just why I like this film; 
perhaps, it’s just the pleasure of 
watching so much conscious and 
unconscious degradation. 


David Rosenbaum: 

The Egyptian. With pomp, 
with majesty, with torpor, with 
tedium, this stands as tall as 
Cheops in the burial ground of 
historical epics. Longer than Ben 
Hur, more pretentious than 
Spartacus, sillier than Hercules, 
and more inaccurate than The 
Robe, The Egyptian tells the 
story of the birth of monotheism 
by the river Nile and the fall of 
the Egyptian empire. It does this 
in a mere three and a half hours. 
Millions of extras chant hymns 
to Aton, sing praises to Victor 
Mature and then are herded off 
to bellow dirges in serpentine 
funeral processions. After the 
dirges, they are slaughtered and 
embalmed. The embalming 
process is shown with great 





precision and, along with Peter 
Ustinov, provides the film’s com- 
ic relief. The entire story is told 
in flashbacks and flash forwards, 
so you can come in at any part 
and be swept away along with 
Egypt’s civilization. 

The Song of Bernadette. This 
tells the story of Bernadette of 
Lourdes. She saw the Virgin 
Mary. We see Glinda, the Good 
Witch of the North, descend 
from heaven at appropriate 
times, all aglitter and surround- 
ed by an angelic choir who chant 
“Bernadette!” They sound just 
like the Four Tops. Vincent Price 
is the evil prelate who refuses to 
believe in Bernadette’s visions, 
but the Virgin and her soulful 
choir steal the show. 

The Little Shop of Horrors. It 
was a cold Vermont evening, and 
everybody was too stoned to 
move. Johnny Carson came and 
went, and suddenly we saw a 
giant rhododendron groaning 
“Feed me!”’ Then we saw an ab- 
surdly young Jack Nicholson 
begging an incompetant dentist 
to pull out all his teeth because 
he “grooved on pain.” The rest 
fades into the mists of memory, 
but somewhere Roger Corman’s 
trash classic moulders in its can, 
waiting to spring out muttering 
“Feed me.” 

Alexander the Great. What’s 
purple and conquered the world? 
Why, it was Alexander the 
Grape. Playing Alexander was 
Richard Burton, his hair dyed 
yellow. He wore shorts 
throughout the film, displaying 
his manly, if slightly stumpy, 
legs. Burton would probably 
prefer to forget Alexander the 
Great now that he has gone on to 
Divorce: His/Hers, but we won’t 
let him, will we? 

Mitch Tuchman: 

Dirty Mary Crazy Larry. This 

film is a relentlessly terrible, 
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Dirty Mary Crazy Larry: Peter Fonda (from Easy Rider), Susan George (from Straw Dogs) and Adam Roarke (from hunger) 
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thoroughly entertaining right 
cross between Howard Hawks’ 
themes and Roadrunner images. 
Despite its thrills-a-minute for- 
mat, the endless, mirthful 
mayhem results in no death or 
injury. All new expletives and 
tough talk are delivered with tine 
bone-weariness of repeating 
cliches. The lines are so funny, it 
seems a pity to throw them away 


— lines like “‘braid your tits,” “I 
busted my crank for five years . . 
.” and “every bone in her crotch, 
that’s what I’m gonna break.” In 
the film’s most intense 
moments, Peter Fonda sits 
behind the wheel of his souped- 
up Charger looking like a man 
taking the Pierce-Arrow for a 
country spin. He is the only actor 


in the world who can make 


Adam Roarke look good by com- 
parison. 

Pope Joan. This is another of 
those egg-on-her-face boo-boos 
that Liv Ullman makes every 
time she stars in an American 
movie. This one was released in 
New York for nine days, then 
forgotten. There were rumors 
that it was being recut to be 
released as The Devil’s Ad- 


vocate, but nothing came of 
that. Pope Joan rips off Ken 
Russell’s The Devils on sexual 
repression and sublimation. An 
evangelist, whose distaste for in- 
tercourse lands her in an insane 
asylum, gets pregnant by an un- 
commonly handsome psy- 
chiatrist. All the characters and 
events in her life are transformed 

Please turn to page 10 
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To enjoy exquisite taste and bouquet, serve DEMESTICA RED WINE. | 


This quality wine has been the favorite of Greece for centuries. 
Achaia-Clauss, Imported from Greece by Carillon Importers, Ltd., New York, N.Y. 10022 
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A professional direct-drive 
stereo turntable with sophist- 
icated OC servo phono motor 
and highly sensitive S-shaped $119.50 


NAKAMICHI 700 


The new Nakamichi 700 
three-head cassette recorder 
incorporates most of the 
features and the essential 
performance of their $1,100 
“professional’’ cassette deck 
at a much reduced price. $849 00 
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in her fantasies into the 
characters and events in the life 
of the legendary Pope Joan (or 
Pope John VIII) who died in 
childbirth in the ninth century. 
Tommy Manville with his fifteen 
teenage brides and Alexander 
King with his half dozen did 
more for feminism than this tale 
of a “closet woman’ who dis- 
guises herself as a man to escape 
the bestiality of a feudal lord, 
then maintains the disguise to 
consolidate her ecclesiastical 
power. The Rumanian locations 
are lovely, nuns masturbate with 
crucifixes, etc. 

Billy Jack. This movie that 
would not die, the un- 
impeachable proof that a provin- 
cial cinema exists in America, 
the hit that has been carefully 
nursed through a special dis- 
tribution network of hand- 
picked theaters, earning millions 
for its reputedly irascible direc- 
tor, Tom Laughlin, and his wife 
and co-star, Delores Taylor. Self- 
righteous kids under the tutelage 
of a pacifist school marm set out 
to banish corruption from a 
western town. When the going 
gets tough, a magical genie 
appears, and violence is allowed 
to wipe out the sutbborn stains 
that sweetness can’t get. The 
message shining through some 
quotations from The Lives of the 
Saints is “solidarity forever.” 
The oppressor’s strategy is 
divide and rule. To resist him, 
we must band together; the 
rights of each will be guaranteed 
when the rights of all are won. 
Billy Jack is a simplistic (oddly 
satisfying) pastiche of Panther 
salutes, ecology anthems and the 
rhetoric of participatory 
democracy. The structure is 
problem evoked, problem resolv- 
ed. 

The Great Lie. When George 
Brent discovers that his wedding 
to Mary Astor is not legal (due to 
a mix-up in dates involving her 
divorce from a former husband), 
he leaves her to marry Bette 
Davis. George is lost on an air- 
borne mission over the Amazon, 
and Bette, discovering that 
Mary is pregnant, persuades her 
to exchange the baby (whom 
Bette will raise) for a life time in- 
come (that Bette will provide). 
Together they go to an isolated 
shack in Arizona. With Bette 
chain smoking and pacing the 
floor like any expectant father, 
Mary gives birth to a boy in the 
midst of a cyclone. Then they go 
their separate ways — Mary to 
an Australian concert tour, Bette 
to her estate in Maryland. 
George returns from the ‘“‘dead” 
and settles down to a happy life 
with Bette and George Jr. until 
one day Mary appears. 
Dissatisfied with the bargain 
and convinced that George will 
abandon Bette if made privy to 
the great lie about Junior’s birth, 
she demands the baby. But 
George shows his true colors and 
determines to stick by his wife’s 
side. Hattie McDaniel enters, 
carrying the tot. “Kiss your 
mommy,” she says holding him 
up to Bette’s lips, “and wave 
goodbye to the lady.” Mary’s 
scheme a tattered waste, George 
and Bette exit to greet their 
luncheon guests. 

The Last Clean Shirt. A 15- 
minute sequence is repeated 
three times. Two people climb 
into a convertible. We cannot see 
their faces. The driver tapes a 
clock to the dashboard. The car 
pulls away from the curb. An 
almost inaudible soundtrack 
begins. It seems to be in Egyp- 
tian with Polish accent. A 
simultaneous soundtrack in 
English purports to be a dubbed 
translation of the original. The 
conversation is built entirely on 
banalities; the audience is given 
no frame of reference to unders- 
tand the small talk. In any case, 
the translation is different each 
time. The car makes a right turn. 
The conversation ceases. A man 
sings about the death of his 
brother Bill who was buried last 
week in the last clean shirt in 
town. The car parks. The picture 





begins again. 
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To hell with rising costs & rampant inflation! 
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SK ENWOOD name-brand component package for about the 
)) PIONEER’ Price of a no-name ‘‘starter system’’. The re- 
ceiver is a KENWOOD-—and that’s important! 


The new KENWOOD KR-1400, although 
modestly priced, incorporates features and 
flexibility found in their much more expensive 
329 models. The speakers are from PIONEER, 
made in America for American taste. The 
McDONALD 
sign with a modern molded grille front. From BSR comes the highly regarded BSR 310-AXE with damped 


PIONEER PROJECT 60's are of two-way de- 
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NIKKO 
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of the past eight months...the famous De- 
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model NIKKO receiver, give a lifetime warranty 
on the EP! speakers, sell it for the same price, 
and what have you got? SUPER KILLER, that’s 
what! One truly remarkable component value. 
Start with the NIKKO 4030 receiver, a unit that 
compares with models costing much, much more. 
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NIKKO is DeMAMBRO HI-FI’s value line. The ere 
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Why Brandeis Is 
Better Than Brando 


The case for college theater 


By Len Krisak 

It finally happened. We've all 
known for years (haven’t we?) 
that no one goes to the theater 
any more. And no one reads fic- 
tion any more. And no one ever 
read poetry in the first place. 

Well, at least the young have 
been getting charged with these 
cultural crimes in recent years, 
and even your friendly reporter 
can’t claim pure innocence. 
After all, those who have been 


closely following my meteoric 


rise in these pages will recall that 
when Moonchildren began its 
fourth and finally successful 
attempt at getting an audience 


last year, I mentioned, in the 
course of remarks on the 
deterioration of language as one 
of the play’s fancier and more 
neatly handled themes, that the 
poet Karl Shapiro had said the 
young no longer speak any 
language at all — except 
possibly chimp. 

Well then, it’s finally happen- 
ed. A couple weeks ago in The 
New Yorker, the great Pauline 
announced, in what may have 
been the most depressing piece 
on popular culture in recent 
years, that the last picture show 
has finally met the last picture 
audience. The college age and 
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younger, upper middle class 
audience that Pauline knows, 
the audience that one ordinarily 
thought most seriously in- 
terested in movies, has pretty 
much given up and no longer 
goes. She’s right for the most 
part. This week I'll go to Alt- 
man’s latest in the suburbs, but I 
haven’t seen the most recent of 
the 3000 cute bank heists or the 
umpteenth phallic Eastwood 
(the barrels keep getting longer 
and longer, from Magnum to 

cannon). 
So much for prefaces and 
epitaphs. Until someone an- 
Please turn to page 18 
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25 Proof. Mr. Boston Distiller, Boston, Mass. * 1974 


We mix. You enjoy. 


The Bloody Mary that puts 
it all together in a single 
bottle. Fine spices. Fine 
tomato juice. Our choicest 
vodka. All lovingly blended 
by the greatest bartender 
of them all—Mr. Boston. 
Just add glasses and ice. 
Ask for Mr. Boston Bloody 
Mary wherever fine liquors 
are sold. The vodka’s 
already in it. 
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London Summer 


The shape of plays to come? 


By Alan Levitan 

The inflation in London this 
year isn’t only monetary. Prac- 
tically every third play that 
opens in the West End manages 
to command overpraise from one 
critic or another. “Blazing 
masterpiece” is one of the more 
unfortunate accolades, what 
with the current success in 
England of Blazing Saddles. 
Praise seems to be swelling in 
London like prices, but a theater 
audience ends up getting less out 
of a currently heralded ‘‘master- 
piece” than it did ten or 15 years 
ago. I always knew that Life 


mimicked Art, but that 
Criticism should begin to mimic 
Economics is a bit depressing. 

I can make two generalizations 
about London theater. First, 
whenever you go there, Agatha 
Christie’s The Mousetrap will 
probably still be playing (it’s in 
its twenty-second year now). Se- 
cond, any play about the 
American mythos (especially if it 
boasts tough guys and hard rock) 
will be well received. An 
egregiously misaccented and 
strangely unvernacular produc- 
tion of Sam Shepard’s Tooth of 
Crime got good notices at the 
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Royal Court; I found this paean 
to hoods and rock so turgid, bor- 
ing and misspoken, that I walked 
out after the first act. (I walked 
out of Stratford’s King John, too, 
when the king got a custard pie 
in the face.) I never even walked 
in to The Mousetrap, though I’m 
amused that its adverts still 
carry the Daily Telegraph’s two- 
decade-old assertion that the 
play is “the cleverest murder 
mystery of the British theatre.” 
Something called Sleuth turned 
up in the interim, but The 
Mousetrap is still catching em 

Please turn to page 14 















































AUDITIONS 
Tanglewood Festival Chorus 
John Oliver, Director 


Openings in all sections 


Performances with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and inde- 
pendently in Boston, Tangle- 
wood, and New York City 
with conductors: Seiji Ozawa, 
Colin Davis, Michael Tilson 
Thomas, Peter Maag, John 
Oliver, and others. 


Auditions for new members 

only: Wednesday, Sept.4,1974 

Boston University College of 
Basic Studies 

Sleeper Auditorium 

871 Commonwealth ‘Ave. 

Boston, Massachusetts 


Registration at 7:00 P.M. 
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Here’s just what you need 
to help you keep up with 
your busy schedule. Easy- 
to-read outline form lets 
you cover more ground... 
gets right to the point... 
reduces the need for class 
notes...helps you study 
and review more efficient- 
ly. At your bookseller's 
now. Courses covered 
include: History, Eco- 
nomics, Philosophy, Al- 
gebra & Trigonometry, 
Sociology, Chemistry, 
etc. $2.95 each 
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Cut the confusion in lit...get Cliffs 
-Notes. They’re great to help you under- 
stand novels, plays and poems as you 
read them...and super-efficient for re- 
view. See your bookseller for your 
choice from more than 200 titles...in- 
cluding our latest Notes on: Vonnegut, 
Mythology, Science Fiction, Old Man 
and the Sea, Tender is the Night, Step- 
penwolf & Siddhartha. 


1 00e WITH CLIFFS 
KEYNOTE 






REVIEWS 


Behind? You can catch up 
quicker and get ready for exams 
faster by using Cliffs Keynote 
Reviews. They're programmed 
to show you just where you 
need help inyour tough courses 
...and they include the basic 
facts and information you need 
‘to understand more and score 
better. See your bookseller for 
Cliffs Keynote Reviews cover- 
ing Algebra, History, Physics, 
Economics and many other 
basic subjects. $2.25 to $2.75 


IMPORTANT: If your dealer doesn’t have the Cliffs title you need, 
= & & he can have it mailed to you today, First Class, by calling our 


special Hotline—ask him to do it—there’s no charge. 


Send for this rugged, 


GETA HANDY 





($4.00 retail value) 


good-looking all-weather 
pack. It’s durable and 
handy, with accenting 
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embiem for extra traffic 
safety. Mail the coupon 
today. 

We'll include a complete 
up-to-date list of all Cliffs 
Notes publications. 
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PAGE FOURTEEN 
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We re y re! Continued from page 13 
in the West End. 

The worst play I was willing to 
M see in London (there were many 
Ass ae ‘5: SD S$ anoe Bae. %g: | worse plays, to be sure, but I 
: Sey , 3 2 didn’t go to them) was Charles 
Laurence’s Snap!, starring 
Maggie Smith. I'll bet it makes 
the trans-Atlantic crossing (as 
Laurence’s earlier My Fat 
Friend, a better play, did), 
though it deserves to drown on 
the way. It’s a comedy about a 
married man’s dazed encounter 
with syphilis after his first in- 
fidelity, and if you can’t imagine 
anything funnier than that, this 
play is for you. Maggie Smith 
was once a great actress. Ever 
since her appearance in the 
revival of Private Lives a few 
years ago, people began getting 
worried that her manner was 
outdistancing her matter. Snap! 
brings her dangerously close to 
disintegration; she is all facial 
and vocal mannerism, 
monstrously artificial and. un- 
likeable. I wonder what she 
would make of Desdemona now, 
or even Hedda Gabler. Some of 
her past performances have been 
: bigger than life; this one is simp- 

es ly not human. 


| t, The National Theatre at the 
Farac ules 
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Old Vic has had a wretched 
FoR season. John Hopkins, whose 
Find Your Way Home was a New 

~ A L E York success last year with 
Michael Moriarty, has had his 
h ] Next of Kin directed at the Old 
om EAP - Vic by Harold Pinter. Gemma 
Jones, who was so terribly mov- 
ing and lovely in the TV produc- 
tion of James’ The Spoils of 
Poynton a few years ago, is the 
harried lead in this glorified soap 
opera with an upbeat ending. 
The squabbling family members 
surrounding Miss Jones are so 
boring that by the end of the per- 
formance I could swear the 
play’s title was really Kith of 
Death. Hopkins supplies a rather 
dangerous little note in the 
_ program: “After Find Your Way 
Home in London the critics not 
only told me I couldn’t write, but 
that I had absolutely no right to 
have my work performed.” I 
wouldn’t go that far, of course, 
but he certainly deserves neither 
Pinter as director nor the 
National Theatre as sounding 


board. 

3 WORKABIL| Y Frank Wedekind’s 1890s play, 

. Spring Awakening, is being 
The original waterbed was a revived at the Old Vic, though 
failure in that it did not actually both “awakening” and “revive” 
float a body — you laid on top belie the moribund and dated 
of a bag of water. If the product quality of this dirge on Prussian 
does not do what it is supposed sexual stupidity, as does the 
to do it would be silly to buy it wooden and unaccomplished ac- 


no matter what the price. ting of it on the part of a whole 


slew of adolescent incompetents. 
6. PRICE 


It was my first taste of bad ac- 
ting at the Old Vic, except for 
two outstanding performances 
among the adults in the cast: a 

So how come everyone sells on 

price? Everyone doesn't sell on 

price, only the seller who can't 

meet any of the first five con- 


fine Frau Bergmann by Beryl 
Reid (remember her in The Kill- 
sideration sells on price. He 
usually will say or do anything 


ing os Sister George?) and a truly 
electrifying five minutes, at the 

to make a sale — no matter 

what the price. 


NOT THE ONLY CONSIDERATION 


2. INSURANCE 


should be the next considera- 
tion if you rent; because if the 
bed doesn't come with an in- 
surance policy the chances are 
your landlord will object to hav- 
ing it in his building. If you 

couldn't use it you wouldn't buy 
it no matter what the price. 


5.REPUTATION 


— a flotation bed is not 
something one buys every day. 
It is an investment. If you invest 
money in a product and 
something goes wrong, your in- 
vestment is dependent on those 


1.SAFETY 


is obviously the first considera- 
tion one has when buying a 
flotation bed. If it’s not a safe 
bed you shouldn't buy it no 
matter what the price. 





4. QUALITY 


— an intelligent person never 
matches price against quality. 
He determines the quality he 
wants in a product and then 
looks for the best price he ‘can 
obtain and still get that quality. It 
is ridiculous to buy a shoddy people who sold you the 
product no matter what the product. If you have any doubt 
price. about the integrity of the 
manufacturer or his ability to 
perform, you would be wise to 
consider another seller no 
matter what the price. 
sos SESOISORL IEEE LOCO 


end, from Cyril Cusack as the 
Masked Man. 

Most revivals in London, 
however, are generally polished 
and very well done. At least one 
of them, the Royal Shakespeare 
production of Sherlock Holmes, 
will visit the East Coast this 
year. It was written by the 
American actor William Gillette 
at the turn of the century, and 
the unique Conan Doyle spirit is 
beautifully recreated (complete 


PSSST ORG 








It is obvious to those of at 
WATERREST PRODUCTS that 
people do not want a cheap 
waterbed — they want a safe 
reliable product that works and 
that is competitively priced. 
Waterrest has achieved its 
success and become the largest 


flotation bed company on the 
east coast because we are the 
only company who has produc- 
ed a flotation bed that meets the 
above considerations. 

The fact is our product is not 
high priced. A Waterrest bed 
costs very little more than most 


waterbeds and in a lot of cases 
our bed is lower priced than in- 
ferior products. We just don't 
advertise price because we don't 
want to be confused with the 
companies who have nothing 
else to sell but price. 
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Wake Up To The Difference! 


with fog). Holmes is stunningly 
played by the irrepressible John 
Wood, about whom more later. 
The West End also boasts a 
quite brilliant revival of Shaw’s 
Pygmalion with Alec McCowen 
as the male chauvinist Pyg, and 
Diana Rigg as Eliza. Pure sexist 
joy, from start to finish. Most 
Americans only know Miss Rigg 
as Emma Peel of ‘‘The 
Avengers,” but I’ve already seen 
her play Cordelia in King Lear, 
Bianca in Women Beware 
Women and Isabella in ’Tis Pity 


She’s a Whore. She’s wonderful 
in both worlds. 
The other major revival this 
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One of these days, you’re going to choose between getting high, or low, fidelity. 





At Tech Hifi, we’ve helped 80,000 people make that decision. They got high, 
because of the beautiful way music sounds when played 
through a fine high fidelity music system. And they got 
high at Tech Hifi, because of our low prices, huge selection, 
and 17 protection policies. 
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where you ought to be than taking one of our 20 different 
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have never played before. TENNIS/NOW. New England's 
foremost Tennis School and finest Pro Staff, under the direc- 
tion of Arnie Brown. Quality instruction and ball machine 


practice at your convenience—daytime, evenings, week- 
ends. Visit us at 12 Watertown Street, across from Watertown 
Square, or call 924-6363. Child care available. 
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season was a smart and stylish 
production of Noel Coward’s 
Design for Living (better by far, I 
think, than Private Lives) with a 
consistently brilliant Vanessa 
Redgrave as Gilda, and John 
Stride and Jeremy Brett as 
“deux” and “trois” in this 
menage. The Coward play is vin- 
tage 1932 and foreshadows just 
the sort of sophistication that 
audiences two decades later 
found so amorally refreshing in a 
threesome film-fable like Jules 
and Jim. I’ve seen the Truffaut 
film four times with pleasure, 
and I think the Coward play 
holds up as well. 


Of the three truly exciting new 
plays in London that I saw this 
summer, one has already been 
booked for an East Coast cross- 
ing this fall, and the other two 
are sure to follow, if not with 
original casts, then in produc- 
tions by American actors. (Cast 
imports are still an apparently 
unsolvable Equity problem over 
here: the Young Vic’s Scapino 
now in New York, with a dazzl- 
ing performance by England’s 
Jim Dale — I saw him in it in 
London three years ago, has been 
largely shorn of its British sup- 
porting cast to make jobs 
available for American actors.) 
All three of these new plays are 
by already established 
playwrights whose work I’ve long 
admired. It sounds funny to say 
“long,” for these dramatists are 
relatively young, but they’re also 
prolific: David Storey has 
already written eight plays, 
Athol Fugard nine and 37-year- 
old Tom Stoppard sixteen, if you 
count his nine radio and televi- 
sion plays. 

Storey’s Life Class, austerely 
and elegantly directed by Lind- 
say Anderson, examines yet 
another in this playwright’s 
series of fruitful metaphors for 
the human condition — the sub- 
surface tensions among students, 
model and teacher in a life- 
drawing class. Storey had earlier 
eked out an unexpected vibrancy 
from unlikely sources in The 
Contractor (the erecting and 
pulling down of a festive lawn- 
tent), Home (a few inmates in an 
asylum for the mentally derang- 
ed) and The Changing Room (a 
football team’s locker room). In 
Life Class we are witness to the 
continuing self-destruction of a 
teacher (Alan Bates) whose dis- 
tance from the pragmatic and 
imperfect world around him 
leads to a passive compliance in 
the rape of his life-model by a 
sexually boastful, but obviously 
frustrated and inexperienced 
student. The individuality of the 
dozen or so students is realized 
with economy and tenderness. 
Anderson’s powerful direction 
allows us literally to see the class 
from several perspectives, with 
first one cluster, then another, of 
students holding our attention in 
the midst of the changing frame 
of action. It is like watching and 
hearing the performance of a 
tight chamber symphony. The 
script, like its physical realiza- 
tion, is lean but continually 
suggestive. It is one of Storey’s 
best plays and will undoubtedly 
make it to the U.S., so watch for 
it. 

Tom Stoppard is once more 
playing a game of literary and 
philosophical mirrors, this time 
at his most hilarious, in 
Travesties. You might ‘find 
“hilarious” an odd word for a 
play about James Joyce, Tristan 
Tzara and Lenin, but once you 
know the premise everything 
follows. Stoppard’s central 
character, Henry Carr, was a 
historical figure — a minor 
British Consulate official living 
in Zurich when Joyce, Tzara and 
Leningere also there. Carr per- 
formed in a Joyce-sponsored 
production of Wilde’s Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest. He later 
brought suit against Joyce for 
the cost of a pair of trousers he 
bought for his costume, and 








Joyce sued Carr for slander. The 
final winner of the case is ob- 
viously Stoppard who, from this 
bit of literary trivia, has con- 
cocted a time-twisted, pun-filled 
parodic romp through World 
War I Zurich. John Wood as Carr 
is giving the greatest perfor- 
mance of his already noteworthy 
career, recalling in fantasized 
flashback the totally imaginary 
involvement of Joyce, Tzara and 
Lenin in a mixed-up, life-art 
replay of Wilde’s comedy (yes, of 
course, Lenin is Miss Prism!). 
Tzara, one of the fathers of 
Dada, doesn’t let us forget it 
with his inspired rendition of an 
old coal-porter song, “My art 
belongs: to Dada.”’ Interestingly, 
the Lenin material is delivered, 
for the most part, perfectly 
straight — an intense exegesis of 
his journey to the Finland Sta- 
tion, replete with commentary 
by his wife Nadya Krupskaya, 
and on-stage slide projections. 
Powerful as these Lenin scenes 
are, they still strike me as a bit 
unharmonized with the rest of 
the play, but the imbalance is 
not enough to spoil an inspired 
evening. Travesties may be flaw- 
ed, but it is Stoppard’s funniest 
and most fascinating play to 
date. 

Unquestionably, the most 
moving and intense evening I 
spent in London this summer 
was at Athol Fugard’s newest 
play, The Island. This South 
African dramatist’s earlier The 
Blood Knot has already achieved 
the status of a minor master- 
piece. Boston has been lucky 
enough to have seen two ex- 
cellent productions of The Blood 
Knot, one at the Theater Com- 
pany of Boston and another on 
Channel 2. In June it was an- 
nounced that Fugard’s The 
Island will also be coming to the 
States, but no definite date has 
yet been set. This new play runs 
only.an hour and a half, yet I 
think it’s probably the most sub- 
stantial theater work I’ve seen in 
years. Its cast consists of two 
black actors, John Kani and 
Winston Ntshona, who are giv- 
ing the most exhausting perfor- 
mances on the London stage. 
They also contributed to the 
“devising” of the play with 
Fugard, and I cannot imagine 
this work without them. They 
play two political prisoners in 
South Africa’s maximum securi- 
ty prison on Robben Island, liv- 
ing out their horror-filled days 
while refusing to be broken in 
will or spirit. The play climaxes 
in a harrowing re-enactment of 
Sophocles’ Antigone before an 
invisible prison audience. The 
revelation and purpose that one 
of the men discovers in grudging- 
ly taking on the role of 
Sophocles’ heroine under 
seemingly absurd circumstances 
provides one of those moments of 
theater that sear themselves into 
one’s memory. You are left total- 
ly drained at the conclusion of 
The Island, but the exhaustion 
brings with it a cleansing 
awareness of moral triumph that 
is overwhelming. 

Between announcements and 
rumors on the one hand, and in- 
evitable last-minute changes on 
the other, it’s chancy to predict 
with perfect accuracy which 
plays will actually make it over 
to the U.S. from London this 
year. Last I heard, for example, 
the all-male As You Like It that 
played at the Old Vic some half- 
dozen years ago will be touring 
Boston this year; Sherlock 
Holmes will stalk Dr. Moriarty 
on this side of the Atlantic come 
winter; Peter Shaeffer’s London 
success of last year, Equus, will 
open in New York in October; 
The Island will float over, come 
hell and high water. Local direc- 
tors should snap up the Storey 
and Stoppard plays if the 
English companies don’t plan on 
exporting the current produc- 
tions. But if there’s only one play 
you can manage to see this year, 
even if it’s stuck in New York 
with no Boston run, go out of 
your way to see The Island. You 
won’t be sorry. 
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Continued from page 12 
nounces the end of serious in- 
terest in television or the total 
transformation of language into 
computer jargon, we will just 
have to wait and make do with 
our long-standing friend, The 
Death of the Theater. It is here, I 
must confess, that I can think of 
absolutely nothing to say about 
“what’s to be done,” “‘is it really 
dead,” etc. Just accept the fact 
that some people continue to 
produce and some continue to 
go. 
The special case in all this is 
college theater. Generally, you 
can’t do better than avoid places 
like the Shubert. If effete 
traditions were ever more ob- 
vious, I don’t know where you 
could find them. Every year the 
Shubert sticks to the em- 
barrassingly large, expensive, 
safe and worn out, and I can’t 
imagine why anyone would want 
to keep going to see matter only 
slightly a grade above dinner 
theater. 

Instead, the very best com- 
pany to appear there last season, 
the New Phoenix, sends its 
aesthetic relatives (City Center, 
the Royal Shakespeare) to the 
schools, which is where a lot of 
the most interesting plays get 
done (the other place is obvious- 
ly the host of smaller Boston 
theaters, like the downright 
heroic Theatre Two and The 
Publick). This is probably the 
single best reason to get around 
to as many college theaters as 
possible in the fall, since it 
makes living in the city a more 
bearable and graceful experience 
than we might otherwise have 
the right to expect. 


For example, I don’t know any 
other way the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Players could do a more 
satisfying Julius Caesar or 
Beggars Opera, plays done by 
casts that not only care and are 
full. of energy but also have the 
extreme technical proficiency 
required to confirm such 
qualities. 

There is another side to college 
theater, of course, and here you 











We offer a large number of 
options,including frames in 
several different hardwoods 
from light maple through 
black walnut, a huge selec- 
tion of fabrics, convertible 
sofa beds or non-convertibles, 
custom lengths, different seat 
depths and back heights, var- 
ious natural or stained wood finishes or unfinished. 
All models are of unusually durable design,can be 
disassembled for moving,and are of high quality 
craftsmanship. 


are on riskier ground, but the 
possible rewards are greater. I 
mean the fact that in dealing 
with the schools’ drama 
(sometimes even English) 
departments, you are always 
taking the chance that an 18- 
year-old still working on his 
voice may be disastrously cast 
up against an ‘‘artist-in- 
residence” ready to make the 
proceedings a miserable evening 
by burning to cinders every ill- 
chosen juvenile who comes near 
him. This. is more than just a 
sore point with even the grad 
students in theater, so much so 
that I know of one university’s 
drama department where the 
relations between the reasonably 
well-paid teaching residents and 
the younger members are so 
strained that they almost come 
through in what are otherwise 
unusually ‘‘professional’’ 
productions. 


There are other risks, and it’s 
no use trying to hide them, 
because they are the sort of 
things the very college-age 
audiences that are being 
solicited are likely to complain 
about in advance. I have more 
than once sat through a perfor- 
mance of a play I love only out of 
a numbing sense of duty to the 
general principles of tolerance 
and completed form. You can in- 
deed see, at the Loeb or 
Brandeis’s Spingold, some of the 
most ludicrous embodiments of 
Elizabethan courtiers im- 
aginable. There is simply no dis- 
guising the fact that apprentices 
are busy up there on the stage 
learning things at your expense. 


And, as in any game in town, 
matters are going to be handled 
no better than the wisdom of the 
director will allow. Only once in 
my life have I actually walked 
out of a play, and I blush to say 
that it was college theater, a 
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production of a Robert Penn 
Warren piece in which no one of 
the cast of dozens could manage 
even a third-rate imitation of a 
Southern accent. It wasn’t 
something to blame on the cast 
since they surely knew they lack- 
ed the technical skill, but on the 
director, who could not even see 
what he did not have at his dis- 
poasl. He might as well have 
assigned Cat on a Hot Tin Roof 
to the Mormon Tabernatle 
Choir. f 

But then the rewards. Ah yes. 
For every leading man who 
stands surreally 5’6” beside a 
giantess, there is a performance 
better and more beautiful than 
the downtown theaters could 
book if they had a dozen magic 
wishes. Where could one expect 
to find a production of Thomas 
Middleton’s Women Beware 
Women but in the schools? Tufts 
Arena did it three years ago, a 
great play practically no one ever 
does anywhere, and though it 
was wrong in places and soft on 
the edges, it remained a 
fascinating experience just to see 
the thing enacted. Moral: When 
in doubt about the ‘‘dead 
warhorses,” play the things, play 
them and see. 

And more: I have it on the very 
best authority, from the single 
most brilliant and 
knowledgeable person about 
theater in Boston, that this city’s 
greatest Winter's Tale was per- 
formed in the heart of tiny Emer- 
son College. Or this: the movie 
Guys and Dolls pales in com- 
parison with the Spingold 
production of two years ago. Peo- 
ple left the theater talking full 
blast at one another in what 
seemed to me apoplectic joy, lit- 
tle groups of them breaking into 
song, humming and bouncing 
along in direct expression of the 
feelings the supposedly mori- 
bund musical had evoked. Score: 
Brandeis 1, Brando 0. 

For general notes, consider 
that in the heart of the theater 
season and when mid-terms of 
teaching loads are heaviest, you 
can often find yourself trapped 
in a dilemma of unbearable im- 
mediacy. Last year I missed, 
simply because I hurried and 
flustered, a shot at Jonson’s 
Volpone at (I think) 
Framingham State. Now you 
have no right to snicker either, 
for who can tell until the thing is 
actually seen? The spirit of 
Emerson or Tufts may be hover- 
ing, ready to strike down the 
offensive and unbelieving 
amongst us. The point is that ex- 
cept for the Publick’s A Chaste 
Maid in Cheapside last year, 
where else are you going to be 
able to see these plays at all? 

Which brings us to final ad- 
monitions and rejoinders. One, 
the argument that these are all 
old plays and that’s why we 
don’t have vibrant and creative 
replacements for them coming 
out of our modern writers is ab- 
surd. Would a single one of you 
recommend that the Welles play 
the classic Renoirs only once 
every 20 years? If we don’t renew 
acquaintance with classic, 
Elizabethan and other 
traditions, what are the people 
born in cultural off-years to do? 
Wait nearly a generation to see if 
their anthologies have been tell- 
ing them lies? And besides, two, 
the schools average about half of 
their productions as old stuff and 
half as new, some of it very good 
and imaginative. Three, on past 
experience I’d say that the 
general rule still applies: the 
most prestigious names on in- 
stitutions mean nothing. So 
raspberries from Emerson to 
Harvard (but don’t neglect the 
Loeb — the thing works both 
ways). Four, just because the 
schools have to operate with sub- 

sidies, don’t hold it against 
them. The small theaters use 
them, the British exploitation of 
them is legendary, they are 
necessary, they work (at least in 
proportion to their size) — so 
why the hell shouldn’t everybody 
use them? Five, most beautiful 
of all? Prices are dirt cheap. Go. 
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The Muses 


Are Herd 


Looking back 


on next year’s season 


By Richard Buell 

The 1974-1975 music season 
was a culmination in that 
everything, at last, had been 
revived. As there was nothing 
either in or out of fashion, 
nostalgia became impossible. 
(Significantly, Deanna Durbin 
emerged from retirement, her 
powers unimpaired.) Also, the 
avant-garde was absorbed by the 
mainstream and found itself 
contentedly in the swim there, as 
we shall see. 

Among the advances on the 
anti-sexism front, perhaps the 
most controversial was the 
alteration of Schiller’s words 
(and, to fit them, the composer’s 
meter) in the finale of the 
Beethoven Ninth. Instead of 
‘‘Alle Menschen werden 
Brueder” (“All men become 
brothers”), there was now, in 
lilting triple time, ‘Alle Per- 
sonen werden Geschwister’’ 
(“All persons become siblings’’). 

But musical life was, all in all, 
marked by a Ford-like 
magnanimity and tolerance, 
however various the individual 
events might have been. There 
was an abundance of pleasures 
and astonishments... . 

— 

The first solo Aeoliphone (or 
wind machine) recital took place 
at the New England Conser- 
vatory of Music. The rather 
limited success of this under- 
taking was ascribed to a number 
of factors. There is a severely 
limited repertory for the instru- 
ment, and most of it suffered 
from being presented in ex- 
cerpts. The performer experienc- 
ed considerable difficulty with 
passages marked ‘‘staccato.”’ 
The recital also proved to be a 
trial for toupee wearers. 

* 


In the pages of Musical 
Quarterly, there was a heated ex- 
change between musicologists 
Winton Dean and Paul Henry 
Lang. Attacking the latter’s ap- 
proach to textual problems in 
The Triumph of Lethargy, a 
Handel oratorio, Dean remark- 
ed, “Lang couldn’t tell an ap- 
poggiatura from a whoopee 
cushion.”’ Lang responded with a 


lengthy attack on Dean’s edition 
of another Handel work, the 
pastoral cantata Aerosol and 
Flotilla. The article concluded, 
“Up yours, Mary.” 

a 


A significant countertrend to 
Decadent or Transvestite Rock 
appeared in the form of Sanitary 
Rock. Its chief proponents were a 
group called Glum Tendrils. The 
Tendrils appeared in surgical 
smocks, sang through masks and 
played on sterilized instruments 
only. There were amazingly few 
mishaps with the group’s oxygen 
tanks. 

- 

With street musicians an es- 
tablished fixture of the urban 
scene, the first Street Critic 
appeared, delivering hard- 
hitting reviews of almost 
everything in the vicinity of 
Copley Square. He denounced 
the sunset of September |I as 
“tawdry Kitsch. Much too red,” 
the Hancock Tower, whose panes 
had resumed falling, as “‘kinetic 
sculpture at its most droll.” He 
was fond of the traffic signs, par- 
ticularly the change from 
“WALK” to “DON’T WALK.” 
“T was deeply moved,” he would 
declare to pedestrians. 

* 


Governor Lester Maddox 
appeared with the Atlanta 
Symphony Orchestra as narrator 
of Copland’s A Lincoln Portrait. 

” 


In Somerville the Magoun 
Square Arts Festival (motto: 
“‘Exquisiteness for the Masses’’) 
staged the American premiere of 
Luigi Ferrari-Trecate’s La 
Capanna dello Zio Tom, after 
the novel by Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. The Globe critic wrote, 
“This sort of thing makes a com- 
pelling case for the abolition of 
the cerebral cortex. I longed for 
coma.” 

. 

Linda Lovelace denied that 
she had been approached by the 
editors of Grove Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians to write an 
article on embouchure. She said 
she was too busy with her new 
film, which has a pastoral setting 
and is provisionally titled 
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Gentlemen Prefer Sheep. Cen- 
sorship troubles were an- 
ticipated over one of the scenes, 
she said. “It’s bécause we do it in 
the 68 position, and that’s never 
been shown on the screen before, 
except in Bosnia.” 
7 


1974-1975 was notable for the 
rescue of many works from an 
undeserved oblivion. The 
Secaucus Philharmonic 


Delicatessen was a great 
triumph for Alfred Deller at Co- 
vent Garden, and there was some 
hope that the Met might 
produce it in about ten years’ 
time. 
. 
The Pointer Sisters may well 
have sparked a recrudescence of 
highly choreographed sister acts. 
One such act with something ex- 
tra was the Four Phonemes. 














presented a cycle of symphonies 
of the late English composer 
Desmond Crile. Crile’s half 
dozen works in this form are 
programatic and shamelessly 
autobiographical, bearing the 
titles “The Morose,”’ “The Tip- 
sy,” “The Queasy,” “The In- 
solvent” and ‘“The Piebald.” All, 
however, are in C major. 

Also new to the American 
scene were the ‘Symphonic 
Suite” from Reinhold Gliere’s 
ballet depicting the enactment 
of the Soviet Constitution of 
1936, and from Argentina, Alber- 
to Ginastera’s latest operatic 
shocker, The Discovery of 
Canasta. 

From East Germany came the 
rediscovered “‘Soybean Cantata” 
of J.S. Bach, and from West Ger- 
many a curious re-working by 
Carl Orff of Gershwin’s Porgy 
and Bess. Conservative critics 
faulted the awkward translation 
(““‘Bess, du bist mein Maedchen 
jetzt”) and the use of blackface, 
but not the performances by 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau and 
Irmgard Seefried in the title 
roles and Ernst Haefliger as 
Sportin’ Life. A sentimental 
favorite in Great Britain was the 
“‘Accountants’ Rhapsody”’ of Sir 
Arthur Bliss. Gian-Carlo Menot- 
tis The Abduction from the 


Everyone agreed that Mimi, 
Dede, Lulu and Gigi were 
dynamite as individuals, but 
together, the tutu-clad foursome 
had everybody ga-ga. They’d 
made it big in Walla Walla, Pago 
Pago and Baden Baden but were 
forced to slow down when they 
came down with their now 
celebrated attack of beriberi. 
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Reacting to unprecendented 
dissension within the ranks of its 
Needlepoint Committee, the 
Boston Symphony hurriedly 
called off the season’s opening 
Friday afternoon subscription 
concert. Reached for comment, 
trustee emeritus Henry -Cabot 
stormed, “I, for one, have had it. 
It’s long been obvious that the 
Committee has been infiltrated 
by a group of Anarcho- 
Syndicalist blue-stockings.” 

The season did resume, 
however, after a discreet purge, 
and Music Director Seiji Ozawa 
led the ensemble in an in- 
novative series callted the 
“Linoleum Concerts.” The Vic- 
tor Herbert and Ethelbert Nevin 
premieres scored a great success. 

. 


Deanna Durbin went back into 
retirement. “The rewards of 
public life are shallow tinsel,” 
she said. 
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Replacing Responsibility with Media Massage 
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Beware the 


Electronic Narcotic 


How Nyquil really puts us to sleep 


By Kenneth Baker and 
Tonia Aminoff 

It is common knowledge that 
television commercials are the 
primary means for manipulating 
the consumer. Yet everyone 


> seems to believe that he is the 


exception, one who sees through 
the silly commercial strategies 


and makes his choices un- 
influenced by them. People who 
have researched the question 
claim to have found that those 
who boast of invulnerability to 
manipulation are the most 
vulnerable. What sense does this 
make? What is it possible to see 
by just turning on the TV that 








an all-you-can-eat buffet, in- 
cluding lobster, corned beef, 
lox, chicken and Bloody 
Mary's, for less than $4.00? 
If you want any of these, or 
other great deals,.then you 
can’t live without. 


Looking for a steak for under 
$2.00? Want to watch a belly 
dancer while you dine? Like 
to eat in a replica of a Cam- 
bridge streetcar? Hunting for 
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might explain how people can be 
persuaded, without their know- 
ing it, to buy things that they 
may neither want nor need? An 
explanation of how manipula- 
tion works, based just on what 
everybody who watches TV sees 
all the time, could be important. 
For any strategy that works on 
the scale of broadcast television 
(which beams into over 95 per- 
cent of the homes in America) 
and gets people to respond in 
ways they are not conscious of, 
clearly has tremendous political 
potential. In fact, when we look 
at broadcast television we’re in- 
gesting a powerful political 
anesthetic. But first, a word 
about sponsors. 


The people who make televi- 
sion commercials are clearly 
aware that viewers regard com- 
mercials with irony. So, in the 
past few years, we have seen an 
increasing number of commer- 
cials that accept the viewer's 
supposition of his own distance 
from them and make a show of 
undercutting their own straight 
pitch. A really well-made exam- 
ple is the Aqua Velva ad which 
features an unknown actor doing 
a truly brilliant imitation of the 
young Groucho Marx. He runs 
through a series of wisecracks 
and insults characteristic of 
Groucho, against a background 
which reproduces the vampy at- 
mosphere of a Marx brothers 
movie. He is interrupted finally 
by the ubiquitous off-screen 
voice, which acts as straight- 
man here and pushes the 
product. ‘“‘Now that guy knows 
what he’s talking about,” says: 
‘the ersatz Groucho. Another 
straight pitch-line, then a cut 
back to Groucho for “‘if he 
only knew when to stop talking.” 
All this takes place in 20 seconds 
‘or less (though it might have 
taken three days to make). 


The ploy here appears to be to 
get us to like the commercial, 
and think what we like about the 
product. We are even en- 
couraged to mock the straight 
part of the ad, as the ersatz 
Groucho undercuts it at the end. 
But, of course, nothing is really 
undercut. A built-in skeptic or 
adversary is no adversary at all, 
but we can ignore that fact as 
well because the Groucho 
number can’t be seen as 
anything but a number. Who can 
keep track of the levels of irony 
and anticipation in such a baro- 
que conception? Who wouldn’t 
rather relax and watch this guy’s 
impression of Groucho Marx? 
Very few people, which is why 
this is such an ingenious com- 
mercial. Its ultimate strategy is 
simply to get us to relax so we 
won't block out the pitch com- 
pletely. And if they can get us to 
like their commercial, we’ll be 
open to buying the product. It 
sounds too simple to be effective; 
there even seems to be a missing 
term somewhere in the strategy. 
The missing term is the viewer’s 
idea of himself; this is the active 
ingredient in many effective 
commercials. Translated into 
straight pitch, the Aqua Velva 
commercial says “If you want 
people to know that you're as 
sophisticated as this commer- 

Please turn to page 26 












Bards of the Bread Line 
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To be young, gifted and in the red 


By John Chatterton 
I was living in a dirty, cheap lit- 
tle hotel . in the Latin 
Quarter. I was starving, and 
there was nothing I could do... 
All I could do was to lie in bed 
getting weaker and weaker, and 
watching the bugs running about 
the ceiling. 
—George Orwell, Down And Out 
In Paris And London 

George Orwell knew the bread 
line well enough. For some 
months he lived on what he 
could pawn or scrounge in Paris 
and London. He knew the life of 
the “starving artist” first hand. 

Thirty years later, in Boston, 
the horrors of unemployment 
still dominate the lives of many 
talented writers, especially 
playwrights. 

Very few playwrights can sur- 
vive by writing for the theater. 
Few even try — an indication of 
financial rather than artistic 
poverty. We just don’t have 
enough theater to support those 
who want to work in it. 

The Boston area can claim 
only half a dozen serious 


theaters, excluding places like 
the Shubert, Charles and 
Colonial which import existing 
New York shows. The small 
audience for grassroots theater in 
Boston frequents and keeps alive 
the Proposition, Theatre Two, 
Stage One, the Loeb, the Publick 
and very little else. 

Since not enough people go to 
the theater to make it flourish, it 
limps along a financial brink. 
But limping, while cause for 
compassion, is not very graceful, 
and all but the enthusiasts avoid 
the theater as if it were a lame 
beggar. Which it is. Such a 
beggar, in fact, that if those 
playwrights whose works are ac- 
tually produced were to stop 
moonlighting at other jobs, at 
least 90 percent of them would 
be starving in a matter of weeks. 

I know many playwrights. 
Some just write plays when they 
feel like it or have the time. 
Others make a little money at it 
now and then and have an oc- 
casional production. I have been 
told of a third genus who live 
from their work, but I have yet to 


meet any specimens. 

Lots of playwrights teach for a 
living. Or drive cabs. I’m sure 
some must wash dishes, but 
their press is small. Some are 
ministers, one studies epidemics, 
one is a professional psychic. 

o 


Eugenia Storey, of Ipswich, 
writes fine plays. She has written 
about 20 of them, mostly full- 
length, since getting into 
playwriting at Northwestern in 
1965. 

Her plays deal with tree- 
sprites, flying saucers, psychic 
phenomena and such. They 
tinkle and irridesce with music 
and wit. She even makes a few 
hundred dollars every year or so 
when other people produce her 
work. 

But she really makes her living 
giving psychic rcadings under 
the trade name “Lady Video.” 
She is also married, and her hus- 
band works to pay most of the 
bills. 

Eugenia Storey puts on her 
plays at craft fairs and flea- 
markets and does “readings” 
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afterwards. The financial return 
justifies the effort, she says. 
Perhaps, she is in the front rank 
of a street-theater renaissance in 
the tradition of the medieval 
jongleurs. If theater must end up 
on the sidewalk, one might as 
well become familiar with the 
terrain. 

Storey refuses to make the 
compromises necessary to live off 
her. playwriting. She lacks the 
temperament necessary to work 
on a TV series, and most of her 
plays are too “controversial” 
(she has been told) to make it big 
in New York. And so the endless 
round of flea markets, crafts fairs 
and small college productions. 

* 


Steve Lydenburg’s commit- 
ment to playwriting dates back 
only six years, in which time he 
has written about a dozen short 
and five full-length plays. A 
newcomer to the ranks of the 
great unwashed and unread, he 
typifies the playwright who 
keeps plugging away with little 
material result. He is able to 

Please turn to page 24 
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Please turn to page 23 

work pretty steadily at his 
writing these days because his 
wife works. His plays have been 
reviewed favorably in these 
pages. 

Playwrights are lucky enough 
to get productions of their works 
in Boston, regardless of money. 
Lydenburg belongs to a group 
called the ‘Playwrights’ Plat- 
form” which tries to put on its 
members’ works. The 
resemblance to a vanity press 
must cause some discomfort to 
the group’s members, but with 
literary and communal 
cooperatives making their way, 
why not? 


One problem with such artists’ 
organizations is that they serve 
as a platform for group psy- 
chotherapy as much as for new 
art. Such therapy may help 
soothe the wounds playwrights 
suffer on the battlefield of com- 
petition, but it can also 
degenerate into tiresome 
marathons of the “Ain’t It Aw- 
ful’’ game. As Lydenburg 


himself says, “Since I joined this 
playwrights’ group, I haven't 
written any plays.” 

> 


Even playwrights who can get 
produced regularly have a hard 
time of it. Another playwright 
from the Platform, Allen Stern- 
field, has had five plays produc- 
ed since he was selected a Fellow 
of the Eugene O’Neill Festival 
last summer. He has made about 
$2500 that way. That’s enough 
for supplementary vitamins, if 
not three square meals a day. 

Sternfield has come a lot 
further than most — far enough 
to starve from his writing alone. 
The playwright’s career involves 
rolling boulders up slopes like 
Sisyphus. Sometimes, the 
boulders roll back down again, 
but sometimes, through luck and 
diligence, the playwright reaches 
a plateau only to find it covered 
with sticky mud and almost as 
hard to navigate as the previous 
slope. 

Sternfield’s options are 
broader than those of Storey or 
Lydenburg (he has a working 
spouse, too, which helps). He 
could probably get an agent and 
adjust to writing for TV, a 
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prospect that holds little joy for 
him, or he could keep pushing 
his Selectric until he gets an off- 
Broadway production that leads 
to a Broadway production that 
leads to Hollywood . . . or so the 
rosy scenario goes. 

Sometimes, the scenario 
works. Richard Wesley, who 
wrote the script for Uptown 
Saturday Night for $35,000, 
worked at the O’Neill Festival 
with Sternfield. You never know. 

In general, though, one is not 
considered to have earned a 
chance to write screenplays until 
one has put in some time writing 
for TV. It is hard to understand 
how playwrights can be so insis- 
tent on the purity of their craft 
while hoping secretly for the L.A. 
jackpot to ring as easily as their 
carriage return. 

Then again, the average in- 
come for members of the 
Writers’ Guild of America (the 
elite who write for TV and 
movies) is $3000 a year. 

Playwrights so outnumber 
theaters now that producers can 
make their own terms with un- 
known playwrights. It is not un- 
common, Sternfield informed 
me, for a producer to extract 


from a playwright a contract 
guaranteeing the producer 20 
percent of all the playwright’s in- 
come from that script for the 
next ten years in exchange for an 
off-Broadway run and a couple of 
hundred dollars. 

Such an arrangement covers 
the producer both ways: he can 
express his contempt and dis- 
trust for the playwright by offer- 
ing him practically nothing, 
while underwriting his faith in 
the playwright’s possible success 
by getting a big piece of the ac- 
tion. 


- 


I, too, am a playwright. At 
least, I have been writing plays 
seriously for the last three years, 
have had some produced and 
have an agent in New York who 
is trying to hustle one of my 
plays. 

I started writing plays serious- 
ly — as close to full-time as 
possible — after a stage director- 
friend and I started our own term 
paper company (‘‘Harvard 
Research Group — Leave the 
Writing to Us’’). (As a matter of 
digressive fact, a noted local 
playwright offered to write term 


papers for us. He was teaching 
then, too. He said he would fail 
any of his students who bought a 
term paper he had written.) 

When business slackened, I 
wrote plays, novellas and 
anything else just to keep my 
hands busy. Typing can become 
a habit. Finally, the smell of our 
term paper customers got to me 
(and besides the feds got wise), 
so I became a playwright. In 
between plays, though, | still 
freelance and do all the 
proofreading for the Phoenix as 
well. It’s interesting work, 
reading other people’s writing, 
but not so interesting as writing 
other people’s reading. 

Still, Einstein was a successful 
patents clerk .. . Shakespeare, a 
schoolteacher . . . Spinoza, a 
lens-grinder . . .. 

Maybe it’s time to call my 
agent again. It’s been two weeks. 
Maybe she can get me an off- 
Broadway production for $150, 
with a 20 percent lien on my life. 
Let’s see, $150, minus her ten 
percent, minus 20 percent, 
minus taxes, minus inflation . . . 


Copyright 1974/ John Chatter- 
ton/ All rights reserved 
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Continued from page 22 
cial, using our product will let 
them know it, especially if 
they’re women.” Even though 
that message is deeply buried 
beneath layers of irony, it is not 
very subtle. It doesn’t have to be, 
for what moves the product is 
not the commercial but the con- 
sumer who believes that he can 
control his relations with other 
people if he uses (buys) the right 
product, whether it is an 
after shave, a beer, a cosmetic or 
an Olds Cutlass. 

The classic advertising lead is 
“put yourself in this picture,” 


and in television this kind of 
advertising has found its perfect 
medium. There are numerous 
well-known commercials that 
more or less openly admonish us 
to put ourselves in their picture. 
The Schlitz “Gusto” series is a 
prime example. Here we see 
robust, adventurous men at sea, 
for instance. In a series of quick, 
starry-eyed cuts we see them 
frolicking on deck with a lot of 
laughter and backslapping, 
while the ubiquitous off-screen 
voice tells us how we only go 
around once in life. (The re- 
minder of death here must have 
been a matter of heated debate 
among the people who paid for 
the commercial.) Then they all 
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settle down to drink the beer 
which is emblematic of the 
life they are leading. The 
assumption here is that even if 
you know you don’t want to lead 
the gusto life, you’ll at least feel 
guilty about not wanting to 
because it’s something that a 
real man would want. Notice 
that women never appear in 
these commercials. The gusto 
men don’t need women, though 
it’s obvious from the way they 
behave that they’d know what to 
do with a woman if there were 
any around. The exclusion of 
women was an obvious but 
brilliant decision on somebody’s 
part, as was the setting of the 
scene on board ship where women 
are traditionally excluded. 
Schlitz is selling more than beer. 
The real product here is a con- 
ception of masculinity that 
emphasizes independence from 
women. To buy the product is, 


supposedly, to buy that feeling. 
Can grown men really be 
vulnerable to such a pitch? Well, 
there are plenty of men who hate 
women without knowing it. And 
anyway who takes the trouble to 
think about why they buy a 
brand of beer? Not everybody 
who sees the commercial has to 
buy the beer for it to be a hugely 
profitable product. 

It’s important to remember 
two things when considering the 
tactics of television advertising. 
First, most people don’t seem in- 
clined to question what moves 
them to do what they do unless 
or until their behavior gets them 
in trouble. And second, commer- 
cials are aimed at particular 
groups of consumers, such as 
housewives, single people, 
homeowners, the unemployed, 
etc. If you’re not among the 
group at which a commercial 
is aimed, then it’s easy for 
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you to see the strategy being us- 
ed.—Few of us, if any at all, can 
claim to escape being 
manipulated in one way or 
another. It is possible to resist 
giving in, in some degree, for in- 
stance, by refusing to buy 
nationally advertised products 
when there is an alternative 
available. It is aggravating but 
important to remember that 
television advertising time is in- 
credibly expensive, and that in 
order to afford it better, the 
advertiser will jack up the price 
of the product he sells. As usual, 
it is the consumer who pays for 
the excess cost of being sold the 
product in the first place. 


There’s one sure way to foil 
manipulation by advertising, 
and that is to turn off the TV and 
leave it off. A nation-wide major- 
ity of people turning off the TV 
would have a revolutionary 
effect on American life. Precisely 
what the effect might be is hard 
to say, though I’m pretty sure it 
would bring about the legaliza- 
tion of marijuana overnight; the 
powers that be would be anxious 
to replace the electronic narcotic 
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Tuesday, October 1. Classes 
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Tuesday, October 1. Classes 
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Gibbs School 
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with even an old fashioned 
vegetable one. The introversion 
and passivity of watching TV are 
ideally replaceable by the in- 
troversion and passivity of being 
stoned. 

The examples we've con- 
sidered so far concerned 
products aimed at men. In 
fairness, we ought to look at a 
type of commercial directed at 
(or against) women, since this 
type of advertising seems to 
predominate, especially during 
the daytime. 

A favorite tactic used in 
pushing products to women is 
the stimulation of guilt. There is 
a certain very blatant example in 
a Bulova watch commercial, 
which could be aimed at parents 
generally, but is likely to affect 
mothers especially. In this case 
we are shown the entrance to a 
movie theater on a rainy after- 
noon. The last people are 
straggling out of the theater and 
there is one sniffling kid in a 
yellow slicker who hasn’t got 
sense enough to stand under the 
marquee out of the rain. He is 
demonstratively catching a cold 
and worrying about why mommy 
or daddy (fill in the blank) 
hasn’t arrived to take him home. 
The ubiquitous off-screen voice 
here assumes its true role: it is 
the voice of guilt. If you had an 
accurate watch, i.e., a Bulova 
Accutron, your kid wouldn’t be 
kept waiting in the rain, getting 
sitk, etc. Make sure this doesn’t 


“Hold the Pickles, Hold the Lettuce...” 
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happen to your kid; buy the 
product; buy several. 

The Bulova guilt ad is a clear 
example of the trend in thinking 
that most commercials represent 
(those offensive Nyquil episodes 
are another good instance). 
What more and more commer- 
cials recommend is the replace- 
ment of responsibility with 
products. In the Nyquil ads, for 
example, the product is offered 
as an expression of concern and 
sympathy. How much easier it is 
to offer an object in place of a 
real human expression of care. 
Broadcast television as a whole 
seems to recommend the 
replacement of direct expression 
with expression through the 
emblematics of consumer items. 
Here, perhaps, lies the true 
seductiveness of the commercial 
and of consumer products 
generally — they offer con- 
crete substitutes for difficult 
human stuff like attention, 
affection, ingenuity, self- 
knowledge. This conclusion 
should come as no surprise to an 
electorate that put Nixon in of- 
fice. Nixon, in his public perfor- 
mances, was notorious for a kind 
of behavior devoid of the im- 
mediacy of normal human ex- 
pression, a style that sapped the 
very meaning of the words he 
spoke. Yes, dear viewer, televi- 


> sion wants you to become Nixon, 


only without the power. Watch 
carefully. Or better yet, leave it 
off altogether. 
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Saturday Seminars for Teachers 


Lesley College Graduate School 


One-Day Intensive Workshops for Teachers— October 5-June 14 





WHAT ARE SATURDAY S&MINARS? 


Saturday seminars are intensive one-day training sessions for 
teachers and prospective teachers, and others who work with children, 
designed to give practical “hands-on” experiences that will make a 
significant impact on the methods and approaches at the teacher's 
disposal in the classroom. Participants are encouraged to bring their 
own specific cages and problems to the sessions for individual as- 
sistance and an interchange of ideas. Consequently, participation in 
each Saturday seminar is strictly limited to an enrollment of 20. 


Saturday seminars, by their nature, can not provide in-depth under- 
standing or exhaustive scope, nor are they intended as a panacea. 
Instead, they provide either training within well-defined areas or over- 
views to familiarize the teacher with the general configuration of a 
field in terms of its relevance to educational practice. 


Saturday Seminars are in response to those who feel that teaching is 
an art and that too many education courses are long on talk and short 
on the specific skills necessary for the creative practice of an art. 


Saturday seminars are a cnance to meet with other teachers from 
other schools throughout the Northeastern United States, who have 
similar problems and needs, to share ideas and perspectives. 


SatUrday seminars are in response to those who want specific help 
with specific problems. Or who want an overview of a specific area. 
Or who want to try out a new idea in a context where constructive help 
will be provided as ‘needed. 


CREDIT/NON-CREDIT 


Each seminar runs from 9 a.m: to 5 p.m. with an hour break for lunch. 
It is possible to attend only one workshop on any given 
Saturday. 


Participants may attend workshops on a credit or non-credit basis. 
For every two seminars that a participant takes he/she may 
receive one graduate credit. Thus, aight seminars can become a 
four credit graduate course. Any combination of workshops is valid 
and there are no additional requirements for those taking a workshop 
for credit. However, the credit/non-credit decision must be 
made prior to participation in the seminar. 


COST SCHEDULE 





Saturday Seminars (Given 9-5 Saturdays at Lesley College) 





One-time registration fee $ 5.00 
Each: Non-credit $ 25.00 
Each: Credit $ 32.50 
4-Credit Course . $225.00 





For information call Marie Gannon at 876-1483 Wednes- 
days through Fridays, or write for brochure. Lesley 
College Saturday Seminars, 29 Everett St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 02138. 
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16. Materials For Special Needs Children 
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19. Adolescents As Special Needs Students 
20. Documentation And Evaluation Alternatives 
21. Designing Educational Environments 

22. Individualizing Work In The Classroom 

23. The Photographic Image 

24. Dance And Drama For Teachers 


GROUP V 

25. Sex Typing In The Classroom 

26. Behavioral Management Of Students 
27. Art Therapy And Visual Learning 

28. Stimulating Creativity Through Music 
29. Moving Toward An Open Classroom 
30. Making Things And Scrounge Art 
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“YOU NEED ATTEND A SEMINAR ONLY ONE SATURDAY 
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MONTEZUMAS OFFICIAL GUIDE 
TO THE ANCIENT TEQUILA ARTS. 


The Aztec Empire. It's long gone. However, Horny Bull™ Cocktail. A horned animal symbolizes 
modern man is rediscovering its secrets. the 7th day of the Aztec week, representing high- 
A key to the rediscovery is the Sun Stone, a MAZATL spirited and casual fun. The 
sort of time-capsule that outlines the history of the drink: 1 oz. Montezuma Tequila 
Aztecs and, according to Montezuma® Tequila, > over ice in unusual glassware, 
what the Aztecs liked to drink and when they ee mason jar, jelly jar, beer mug etc.; 
liked to drink if. fill with fresh orange juice or orange 
Within the inner ring of the breakfast drink. 
Sun Stone are twenty symbols; 
one for each day of the Aztec 
week. €ach symbol also sug- 
gests what kind of drink , 
might be appropriateto 4 
serve on that day. So 
XOCHITL 
Montezuma. 





























s Tequila Fizz. The rain symbol- 
izes the 19th day of the Aztec 
wm, Week, representing cool re- 
Ce. ) freshment. The drink: 2 oz. 
. Montezuma Tequila; juice 
Ware % lime: % tea- 


ROS Se. ae | 3 weeett spoon sugar; 
eet ee: oO © two dashes 
Lo is PFE ye | 












Margarita 
The flower gumm  orange bif- 
symbolizes se Ly) ters; stir in 


QUIAHUITL =a fall glass 
over ice; fill with club soda; 
garnish with lime shell. 


the last day of the Aztec WW 
week, representing the YW 
ultimate in true beauty and 
pleasure. The drink: 2 oz. 
Montezuma Tequila; 4% oz. & 
Triple Sec; juice % lime; pinch of NSS bolizes the 9th day of the Aztec 
salt; stir in shaker over ice; rub rim * os | week, representing simple 
of cocktail glass with lime peel and ae = ond uncomplicated plea- 
spin in salt; strain shaker into cocktail glass. sure. The drink: Pour 1% 
oz. of Montezuma Gold 
Tequila in shot glass. Put salt on back 
of thumb; hold a wedge of lime between thumb 
by a house, representing hospitality and Ist finger; lick salt, drink Tequila, bite into lime 
and at-home entertaining. The drink: in one flowing motion. 

fill a jar half way with chunks of ripe pineapple; Montezuma Tequila. In White. In Gold. 
pour Montezuma Tequila to the brim; add | tea- Made in the tradition of the finest ancient tequilas. 
spOON sugar (op- wa) For additional Tequila Arts recipes, write: 
tional); cap jar and Montezuma Tequila Arts, Barton Brands, 200 South 
place in refrigerator Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60604. And may 


for 24 hours; drain Tonatiuh* smile upon you. 


Off liquid and serve mM t 


TEQUILA 


Tequila Straight. Water sym- 


ATL 


Tequila-Pineapple Liqueur. The ord 
day of the Aztec week is symbolized 

















liqueur. 









*Tonatiuh: Aztec god of the sun. 
©1974. 80 Proof. Tequila. Barton Distillers Import Co., New York, New York. 








